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5. Savings on Overtime Wages 

6. Reduction of Protest 
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In this war of distance and movement, ammunition must be 
transported far and fast. 


In a day’s combat, a single anti-aircraft gun may use more 
than a ton of ammunition; an infantry division on a global 
fighting front may expend 300 tons of ammunition. 


What kind of ammunition? How much ammunition? Where 
does it go? When must it get there? The answers to these 
questions must be written in figures. 


Figures that flow through arsenals, war production plants, 


eae aie hn cidade dene, transportation and supply lines, and government offices. 
facturing enabled Burroughs to render an : : H 
Galante Leiiemmen eapden to det eatlen Figures that must be accurate and obtained quickly, because 


by producing and delivering the famous guesswork and errors might have to be paid for with lives. 
Norden bombsight — one of the most 


important and precise instruments used i idi 
Pager wenn That thousands of the machines providing these figures are 


Stew figuilng and eccousdag mechioes Burroughs machines is only logical, for Burroughs has long 
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sap Fag gh mcm gad ph predo t erever fast, accurate figuring is required 
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TO AMERICAN BANKERS 


FOR THREE 1943 ACHIEVEMENTS 





I. Selling 85% of all War Bonds and Stamps 
During this year more war bonds and stamps, by far, were sold through 
America’s banks than through any other source. Handling these count- 
less transactions was a service quietly performed as a contribution to 
the country’s march to victory. 


2. Cashing millions of U.S. Government checks 
Servicemen, war workers, federal employees, dependents of fighting 
men and women, by the millions, brought their government checks to 
the banks for cashing—as a matter of course. And they were served there 
—as a matter of course. This tremendous volume of business could 
have been cared for only by the nation’s banks. 


Be Ration Banking for the OPA— Here again the bank- 
ers of America are performing another essential function in our war 
economy. Only through banking facilities could ration coupons be 
handled so quickly, accurately and satisfactorily. 
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IN YOUR POSTWAR PLANNING 


Who is most likely to come to you for a personal loan after the war? Isn’t it the cus- 
tomer who is already acquainted with your bank through some other service? If that 


is true, then isn’t it also likely that the service which enables you to attract a paying 
volume of accounts, today, would yield the greatest number of profitable postwar 
pros pects? 


Now for your question: “What service will help us accomplish this?” 


In more and more localities the answer is: the kind of no-minimum-balance check- 
ing accounts that have a// the features customers want. 


The Todd Company, Inc., has developed profitable no-minimum-balance services 
and promotional ideas that get and hold business in sizeable volume for banks through- 
out the country. These plans can be individualized to your needs. 


Don’t overlook this feeder of new business for your bank. Write for a booklet that 
will help you decide what steps to take, through a check list based on favorable experi- 
ence of other banks. It’s free. 


Just send this coupon: 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Please send me your new booklet on No-Minimum-Balance 
Accounts, with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. (No 
obligation, of course. ) 


NAME. 
TITLE 
BANK NAME. 


SESE ST EE. BINS ONION OT LE ONE TPE St OS et ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
CITY OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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...and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan!” 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ‘““War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitély on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 


Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 


increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


BANKERS 


MONTHLY 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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The Accepted Reporter on 
Government Contracts and Procedure . . 


Government Contracts 


UNIT OF THE 


CT) WAR LAW SERVICE 


LOOSE LEAF * ALWAYS UP-TO DATE 


Renegotiation? Amendment? Termination? Here is that ‘‘red-hot” 
regulation, that latest ruling, that brand-new form, that last-minute 
change or development. For sound planning, accurate decision, 
trouble-free action in wartime business relations with the federal 
government, the safe, the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, 
today’s procedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides at all times the 
“last word” in law or regulation, the very latest in form or ruling. 
And not the bare announcement of its existence, but the full text 
usually of the actual material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do and why-to- 
do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR’s), Ordnanee Procure- 
ment Instructions (OPI’s), Navy Regulations, allowable costs, VT 
loans, modification, renegotiation, termination, and all the rest. 
May we tell the whole story? 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 





Inter-American trade is vital to the economy and soli- 
darity of our hemisphere. War has both emphasized its 
importance and increased its complexity. 


For this reason current information on economic and 
exchange conditions within the Americas is essential to 
all those engaged in inter-American commerce. Our 
numerous correspondents supply us with such information 
from every commercially important city in Central and 
South America, These same correspondents—leading 
banks in their communities —offer through us special . 
facilities for the prompt handling of collections. 

These Chase facilities which are always at the dis- 
posal of our domestic correspondent banks provide a 
valuable service for their own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How A Bank Can Influence People 


O A BANK, public relations 

means the friendship and good 
will of the people in the commu- 
nity which it serves. Its field in- 
cludes every factor that influences 
the attitude and relationship of the 
public toward the institution. The 
important factors which are in- 
cluded in specific portions of a bank 
public relations program to insure 
its success will be discussed in a 
series of articles by different bank- 
ers in subsequent issues of Bankers 
Monthly. 

Public relations must begin in 
the bank. Time, money, and effort 
expended on advertising and favor- 
able publicity can be nullified by an 
impatient officer or an indifferent 
window employee. A bank’s policy 
with respect to public relations is 
of first importance. Complete co- 
operation of the management from 
the directors down through the en- 
tire staff is most necessary. The atti- 
tude of top executives can inspire 
good performance and constructive 
service from an institution’s em- 
ployees or it can breed dissatisfac- 
tion and confusion with its inevit- 
able disastrous results. 

It has been said that the funda- 
mental basis of good bank public 
relations is good service, and you 
can’t render good service with dis- 
satisfied employees. If this is true, 
the next important step is to cul- 
tivate the institution’s personnel. 
They must thoroughly understand 
the policies and services of their 
bank. They should be sold on their 
bank and the way it conducts its 
business. Although advertising 
paves the way for new business, the 
actual sale is dependent on personal 
selling. An employee can clinch the 
sale when an ad brings in a pros- 
pect, or he can drive it away and 
waste the advertising effort. 


This is an introductory article to a series on bank 
Public Relations. Other bankers will go into detail 
on various subdivisions of this important subject. 


By ERWIN O. MEEH 


Assistant Cashier, 
The Irvington National Bank, 
Irvington, N. J. 


Eight Features Of Bank 
Public Relations 


1. Public relations must begin 
in the bank. Time, money, and 
effort spent on advertising and 
publicity can be nullified by an 
impatient officer or an indifferent 
window employee. 

2. The fundamental basis of 
good bank public relations is 
good service and good service is 
not rendered by dissatisfied em- 
ployees. 

3. Advertising can sell the in- 
stitution and its services to the 
public. 

4. Publicity, in a sense, is free 
advertising but cannot be per- 
fectly controlled as can paid 
advertising. 

5. What people read can form 
or change their opinions regard- 
ing your bank. 

6. Personal contacts are in- 
valuable in selling services and 
developing good will. 

7. Directors, officers, and em- 
ployees should keep the name 
of their institution prominently 
identified with the business and 
civic interests of the community. 

8. Every bank should have a 
complete public relations pro- 
gram in order to grow and pros- 
per. 
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After a bank’s “house is in or- 
der,” it is ready to extend its public 
relations program on the outside. 
This is accomplished through ad- 
vertising, publicity and personal 
contacts. 

John D. Rockefeller once said, 
“Next to doing the right thing, the 
most important thing is to let the 
public know you are doing the right 
thing.” There are two ways to tell 
the public what you are doing: by 
buying newspaper or other media 
space to carry copy which will in- 
spire favorable public reaction, or 
by creating news which will be 
printed without cost. A combination 
of both is desirable. 

“Advertising is to business what 
steam is to machinery—the grand 
propelling power.”—Lord Macauley 

No matter how good a bank’s 
services are, if they are not sold, 
the bank will not progress. Adver- 
tising will sell the institution and 
its services to the public. Of all the 
factors that influence public opinion, 
advertising is the one most easily 
controlled. The advertiser pays for 
his promotional material or news- 
paper space and says what he 
choses, 

If a banker possesses aptitude for 
preparing and writing copy, it is 
not necessary to employ an adver- 
tising agency to produce his news- 
paper ads and other promotional 
material. His local newspaper can 
probably furnish him with suitable 
cuts to illustrate.his copy and also 
suggest layouts. However, if his 
other duties do not permit him to 
devote sufficient time to turn out a 
good job, or if he is not gifted with 
the ability to write copy, it would 
be far better to employ outside help. 

There are any number of media 
that can be used in bank advertis- 


(Continued on page 555) 



















Comments on Bankers Monthly 
Service Charge Articles 


“Give No Credit On Balances!” 


Says This Texas Banker 


Is a balance in a checking account really worth 10 cents per $100 
per month? This question should be answered by a disinterested 
accountant. If it were, we probably would allow no balance credit. 


the article “Complicated Sched- 

ules Increase Analysis Costs” 
which appeared on page 394 of the 
September Bankers Monthly. 

Brother, you truly told the truth 
when you said that most bankers 
have cockeyed service charge sched- 
tiles. 

For the last several months, I 
have been doing some rather inten- 
sive research work on_ service 
charges and trends, searching for a 
modern profit pattern for banks, 
such being done at the request of 
the Texas Banker’s Association. 

I have collected hundreds of serv- 
ice charge schedules from all over 
the nation, and, frankly, I have 
never seen such a conglomerate 
mess in all my life. It appears that 
every formulator of a schedule took 
as his goal the manufacture of an 
intricate and bewildering process 
or method. Unfortunately, most of 
them were successful in their ef- 
forts. 

You are doing the bankers a real- 


I HAVE read with intense interest 


ly worthwhile service in publishing. 


an analysis of the haphazard sched- 
ules now in vogue. It certainly 
should make some bankers THINK. 

On the left side of page 395, the 
writer of the current article lists 
six operations which greatly add to 
the confusion and misunderstanding 
in the application and audit of serv- 
ice charges. Every one of these oper- 
ations should be eliminated, pro- 
vided such could be done by sound 
reasoning. In other words, to have 
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By C. L. HUFSMITH 


President, The First National Bank, 
Palestine, Texas 


Does Your Bank Pay More 
For Deposits Than It Earns? 


1. If you allow 30 cents per 
$100 of deposits as a credit to 
offset charges, you are paying 
5.4% on the loanable balance. 
Are you earning an average of 
5.4% on all the loanable funds in 
your bank? 

2. If you allow 10 cents per 
$100, you are paying 1.8% per 
year for all loanable funds. Do 
your government bonds average 
enough to guarantee you that 
much on all loanable funds? 


3. Some time ago, the Federal 
Reserve Board ruled that mem- 
ber banks must not pay interest 
on demand deposits. If you 
allow a credit on balances, isn’t 
that, in effect, interest on de- 
mand deposits? 








a simple and understandable serv- 
ice charge schedule, we must elim- 
inate the fictitious “earning credit” 
or “credit allowance” which is al- 
lowed the customer on some part of 
his balance. 

If such were done, it would also 
result in the elimination of free 
checks, computation of average bal- 
ances, and all of that other monkey 
business and muddled reasoning 
which has seriously hindered the 





universal adoption of this method 
of rightfully providing a material 
part of a bank’s income. 

Float charge is also a confusing 
term. Under present low interest 
rates, what difference does it make 
whether it takes two days or six 
days to collect an item? The differ- 
ence in interest is negligible. The 
major cost is man-hours. 

In considering float, we must also 
consider one of the basic elements 
of banking; Banks were organized 
and made various business connec- 
tions and business agreements which 
put them in a position to collect 
out-of-town items more efficiently, 
more rapidly, and much cheaper 
than any other agency in existence, 
thereby establishing unto them- 
selves a business advantage which 
should be used for profit. 

Banks should look to exchange of 
credits and transfers of funds for a 
material part of their gross income, 
and that fact must be kept in mind 
when we consider charges for col- 
lecting out-of-town items either for 
a mere customer or for a depositor. 
(The depositor must step in the role 
of a customer and have his out-of- 
town items converted into local 
funds before he can become a true 
depositor). 

A simple per-item schedule to 
cover the cost of collecting out-of- 
town items might run as follows: 


Ce ree 10 cents 
| renee 15 cents 
$100-$500.... 5. ..c0ee 20 cents 


eee eee ewes 
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Each additional $1000 or fraction 
above first $1000—15 cents (Exam- 
ple: Item of $4750.00 equals 25 cents 
plus 4 x 15 cents or 85 cents). 

A pure activity charge schedule 
would eliminate a great deal of un- 
necessary service charge accounting 
which is now done. For example, 
tellers and bookkeepers may spend 
several man-hours per month keep- 
ing a record of various service 
charges, all of which are wiped out 
at the end of the month by an “Ade- 
quate balance.” Banks are needless- 
ly wasting thousands of dollars 
every month in just such operations. 

Your magazine has a wide circu- 
lation and a very large following. 
You will be rendering an outstand- 
ing service to every banker in the 
nation, as well as building toward 
a stronger banking structure and 
reestablishing one of the primary 
and basic principles on which bank- 
ing was founded, i.e., “buying” de- 
posits on a retail basis and “selling” 
them on a wholesale basis. (Maybe 
we better explain that—the bank 
gathers up deposits retail, that is, 
$50 from A, $100 from B, $950 from 
C or $4.25 from D, etc. Then the 
bank lends all of this in one single 
lump to borrower X or lends it in 
a super lump to Uncle Sam). 

Considering the trend in deposits, 
loans, expenses, large holdings of 
low rate governments, increased 
taxes, lower stockholder equity, etc., 
it is merely a question of a short 
time until the banker will be forced 
to adopt a schedule based upon the 
principle that as between the indi- 
vidual depositor and the. bank, de- 
mand deposits are worth only the 
income from open market demand 
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loans or immediately convertible 
governments—and that all of such 
small income therefrom belongs en- 
tirely to the bank as part compen- 
sation for F. D. I. C. premiums and 
the fulfillment of the obligations 
assumed and carried incident to the 
acceptance, safeguarding and re- 
turning of the depositors’ funds. 
The present service charge sched- 
ules of some bankers allow the de- 
positor an earning credit of 10 cents 
per hundred per month on the de- 
positor’s average balance. This al- 
lowance amounts to 1.2% per annum 
on the entire average balance. Since, 
in actual practice, the bank cannot 
place more than two-thirds of the 
average balance in either loans or 
bonds, the cost of the usable part is 
then 1.8%. In other words, the bank 





Demand deposits cannot be 
worth more than the current in- 
come from immediately convert- 
ible governments. That is such a 
small amount that it should be 
kept by the bank and not allow- 
ed to the depositor to offset his 
charges. 

Bank employees spend many 
hours per month computing a 
charge which may then be offset 
by the erroneous “Earning Cred- 
it.” Who pays for that work from 
which no income can be secured? 


is actually paying the depositor 15 
cents per hundred per month for 
that part of the average balance 
which may be employed by the 
bank. 

Many bankers are still allowing 
depositors an earning credit of 30 
cents per hundred per month on 
average balances, which actually 
amounts to 5.4% per year for that 
part of the balance the banker can 
use. 

Few bankers, upon being asked, 
know whether such net earning 
credit has made adequate provision 
for 

Ist. F. D. I. C. insurance, 

2nd. Cost of investment of the 
usable portion of the balance, 

3rd. Such part of the general 
overhead and other expenses which 
should be properly allocated to the 
account, 

4th. Reserves to cover losses, 

5th. A fair profit to the bank for 
the work done and risk assumed. 

In a recently issued chart, the F. 
D. I. C. states that total bank de- 
posits will reach 160 billion in 1945. 
By the same method, the Comptrol- 
ler’s office states that only about 
10% of banks’ assets will be in loans 
and 65% in government bonds in 
1945. These two agencies are better 
qualified than any others to make a 
reliable estimate of these two im- 
portant factors of banking. 

Therefore, present conditions and 


Do Service Charge Credits Violate Regulation Q? 


Regulation Q of the Federal Reserve Board forbids interest being paid on demand depos- 
its. The Board recently passed upon a case in which a city bank had absorbed exchange 
charges which should have been passed on to the country correspondent. The Board ruled 
that this was a violation of Regulation Q, in effect, although not a direct payment of interest 
on demand deposits. The Board agreed that the absorption of these exchange charges was a 
payment to the country bank because of its deposit in the city bank. 


This brings up a point which should be considered by every individual bank which al- 
lows an earning credit to offset service charges. 

If a customer with a demand deposit is allowed one-tenth of one per cent per month on his 
balance as an offset to service charges, this certainly is a payment of interest on demand 
deposits in effect, although it is not called that. Is it wise, therefore, to run the risk of violating 
Regulation Q, and at the same time pay out money which should belong to the bank, by al- 
lowing an earning credit on demand deposits. 
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Comments on Bankers Monthly 
Service Charge Articles 


indicated future conditions, make it 
imperative that banks actually de- 
termine the worth of demand de- 
posits. Such should not be difficult 
if such worth is determined by the 
true facts and actual conditions, 
keeping in mind at all times the true 
relationship existing between the 
depositor and the bank. 

The banker should then carry the 
analysis through the next and final 
phase and say to the depositor: “As 
between you and the bank, we will 
censider that two-thirds of your 
balance is invested in 90-day U. S. 
Treasury bills which pay about 
three-eighths of one per cent or 3 
cents per hundred per month. This 
means that, on your total balance, 
we will gross 2 cents per hundred 
per month. We believe that we have 
rightfully earned every bit of that 
2 cents per hundred per month. Out 
of it we must pay deposit insurance. 
We should have something for hav- 
ing assumed and fulfilled the obliga- 
tion of accepting, safeguarding and 
returning your funds to you.” 

From the nature of this letter, I 
am sure that you must realize my 
intense interest in assisting bankers 
to establish a modern profit pattern 
which must be based upon the fact 
that 80% of man-hours and 75% 
of total expenses are expended for 
other than loan and investment 
activities, i.e., for servicing deposits 
and performing a multitude of 
financial services. 

Smart will be the man who in- 
vents a new name or term to desig- 
nate the charge or fee made by 
banks in the sale of their “financial 
merchandise.” The phrase “service 
charge” has created widespread 
sales resistance and antagonism 
from the very day it was first used, 
and any new term which will tie in 
with “sales price’ would probably 
do more than anything else to pro- 
mote better understanding and ac- 
ceptance of this sound and basic 
principle. 


This Banker Suggests 
A Study Of Minimum Balances 


HAVE read with a great deal of 
interest the article entitled 

“Complicated Schedules Increase 
Analysis Costs” in your September 
issue and while no one can deny that 
the use of the minimum balance 
rather than the average balance will 
save a tremendous amount of work, 
I question whether its use would be 
uniformly fair to all depositors. It 
may well be that a test of a given 
number of accounts, applying both 
methods, might show very little dif- 
ference. But such a test which we 
recently made indicates that the use 
of the minimum balance merely for 
the purpose of saving labor might 
adversely affect customer relations. 

We selected 106 accounts, both 
large and small, at random and 
found: 

In 60 (57%) the minimum bal- 
ance was substantially less than the 
average balance less float and re- 
serve. 

In 15 (14%) it was approximately 
the same. 

In 31 (29%) the minimum bal- 
ance for the month was substantially 
higher than the average balance 
less float and reserve. 

It would seem safer, therefore, 
before definitely recommending this 
practice to banks generally, to sug- 
gest a little further study and re- 
search involving similar tests. 


There is a further test which 
might be made to demonstrate 
whether or not the arguments ad- 
vanced by those who favor this 
practice are sound, and that is to 
total the minimum balances in all 
accounts for a given period of time 
and compare that total with the 
average amount invested in loans, 
mortgages, securities, etc.,, during 
the same period. Although, because 
of the substantial number of accounts 
which we have, we have not found 
it practical to make this test, I feel 
confident that if it were made, we 
would find that the average amount 
invested during the period was con- 
siderably in excess of the minimum 
balances during that period. 

I hope that you may be instru- 
mental in having this test made in 
a number of banks, because nothing 
would please us better than to find 
real justification for using the mini- 
mum rather than the average bal- 
ance in account analysis, but we are 
fearful of the effect on customer and 
public relations if the practice 
should become. widespread and 
banks are called upon at some time 
in the future to try to justify it. 

Bankers Monthly will be glad to 
have results of such tests submitted 
and will welcome further comments 
on this subject. 


A Service Charge Schedule 
Used In West Virginia 


HAVE read with a great deal of 
interest and benefit your article, 
“Complicated Schedules Increase 
Analysis Costs,” in your September 
issue of Bankers Monthly. 
Personally, I think many systems 


are too complicated and possibly a 
certain amount of income and equi- 
tability should be sacrificed for sim- 
plification and applicability. 
Following is a revised list of 
charges for banks located in Clarks- 





A Suggested New Name For Service Charges 


Mr. Hufsmith asks for a new name for “service charges”. Why not use the word “price”. Advertise 
"The price of a checking account is five cents per check written or deposited.” Everyone is ac- 
customed to paying a price for what he buys and he understands the meaning of the word. Also 
it would be a splendid thing for him to realize that he is buying something when he opens a 
checking account. 
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burg and Bridgeport, West Virginia, 
which I thought might be of interest 
to you.—O. S. Summers, Cashier, 
The Empire National Bank, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 


Account Analysis For Clarksburg 
Banks 


1. Computed service credit: 

a. A monthly service credit 
will be computed at the 
rate of 10 cents per $100 
on the minimum monthly 
balance on each account 
when the balance does not 
fall below $50. 

(This represents the earn- 
ing power of your account 
against which you are en- 
titled to services of equal 
amount.) 
2. Computed charges for service 
rendered: 
a. Maintenance charge 
50 cents per month 
(This charge covers the 
costs of maintaining the 
account, check books, 
pass books, ledger sheets 
and other inescapable ex- 
penses, as well as the first 
five checks paid on the 
account each month). 
b. Checks paid against the ac- 
counts: 
First five checks covered 
by maintenance charge 
...-No additional charge 
Next 495 checks 
3 cents each 
Second 500 checks 
2 cents each 
All over 1,000 checks 
1 cent each 
c. Items Deposited to Accounts: 
Each item deposited 
2 cents each 
(Except checks on bank in 
which deposit is made). 


If the analysis shows a loss of less 
than 15 cents, no charge will be 
made, but if the loss is 15 cents or 
more, the actual amount will be 
charged to the account. 

Where two or more accounts are 
wholly owned by the same deposi- 
tor, the accounts may, at the request 
of the depositor, be consolidated for 
the purpose of analysis. 

Where large amounts of items 
drawn on out-of-town points are 
deposited, banks reserve the right to 
make special analysis in order to 
determine collected balances. Cus- 
tomers so affected will be advised 
in advance of such analysis. 

No maintenance charge will be 
computed against inactive accounts, 
except that on and after January 2, 
1944, charges of $1 per annum will 
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Service Charge Articles 


How This Schedule Might 
Be Further Simplified 


1. Eliminate the service credit 
entirely. 


2. Eliminate the maintenance 
charge and increase the per-item 
charge. 


3. Have one flat charge (say 
five cents) for all types of items, 
no matter how many are han- 
dled—no matter on what bank 
they are drawn. 


4. Charge the same price per 
item deposited as for checks 
written against the account. 


5. Make the charge, no matter 
how small. 


6. Let every account stand on 
its own feet—don’'t offer to com- 
bine balances for computing 
charges. 


7. Eliminate a special analysis 
by charging an adequate fee for 
all checks handled. 


be made against checking accounts 
with balances of $10 or less, and 
savings accounts with balances of 
$5 or less, where no deposit or with- 
drawal has been made for a period 
of one year or longer. 

Where large amounts of currency 
or coin are handled, the charge will 
be subject to spécial arrangements 
between the customer and his bank. 


Only One Item 


Special Services 


Charges will be computed for the 
following services, which may be 
included in analysis of those having 
accounts: 

For each collection item or in- 
stallment, 25 cents. 

For each cashier’s check, certified 
check or bank draft, 15 cents. 

For return item charged back to 
depositor’s account, 15 cents; if de- 
livered by messenger, 25 cents. 

For each stop-payment order or 
renewal thereof, 25 cents. 

For the transfer or exchange of 
securities per issue, 50 cents. 

For the purchase, sale, or redemp- 
tion of securities, payable out of 
Clarksburg, 50 cents per $1,000, 
with a maximum of $2.50. 

For each transfer of funds by 
telephone or telegraph, 50 cents. 

Direct charges will be imposed 
for the following services: 

For certifying and forwarding 
registered bonds for collection, 25 
cents for the first, and 10 cents for 
each additional bond. 

For each check presented which 
is post-dated, drawn against insuf- 
ficient or uncollected funds, whether 
or not paid, 50 cents. 

For each note discounted, a mini- 
mum of $1. 

For each account closed within 
ninety days from date of opening, 
50 cents. 

For cashing checks for non-cus- 
tomers drawn on banks other than 
the one cashing them, 1/10 of 1% 
of amount, minimum 10 cents. 

For cashing coupons, 5 cents each. 


In This Service Charge Schedule 


There is only one fee charged by the First National Bank of 
Palm Beach, Florida, and that fee is 10 cents for each check 
issued. One of its advertisements reads as follows: 


NOT A MILITARY SECRET. No minimum balance required 
for a special checking account. Other advantages: Check- 
books are free; $1 will open your account; No charge for de- 
posits; No charge for out-of-town checks; No monthly or activity 
charge; Accounts insured up to $5,000; Individual, business or 
joint accounts solicited; ONLY fee is 10 cents per check issued. 
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A Service Charge Schedule 
Employees Couldn't Explain 


HIS bank has had experience 

which substantiates the value 
of the simplified service charge sug- 
gested in the article in Bankers 
Monthly in October. The simplified 
plan saves several days of comput- 
ing each month. 


We formerly had a complicated 
service charge schedule which our 
employees and officers found diffi- 
cult to explain to customers. Even 
our auditor had trouble in remem- 
bering how to apply it, and had to 
get out his charts and instructions 
each month before he could com- 
pute the charges from the analysis 
slips. 

Now, our customers can compute 
their own charges or audit our com- 
putation because our schedule is so 
simple and logical. 

In September, 1942, we installed 
the following standard schedule of 
service charges for commercial ac- 
counts: 

All out-of-town items cashed 
5 cents per item 

(This is for customers, non-cus- 

tomers, good depositors, directors, 

everyone). Every item that comes 
through the window for cash is 

charged a nickel—one item or 500. 
Commercial account service charge 

Accounts from $0. to $500 

5 cents for each item 

Accounts over $500 to $1,000 

3 cents for each item 
Accounts over $1,000 
subject to analysis 
*Note—Balances are figures on 
lowest balance during month 
and not average: 
*Note—Items are classed as: 


a. Out of town items deposited 


b. Checks drawn 
c. Each deposit 


We have about 900 accounts and 
it sure was a job for our auditor to 
compute service charges at the end 
of each month but now our entire 
force of 11 employees, new help, old 
help, and all can figure our charges 
at the end of each month and also 
explain it to new and old customers. 
A five-day job amounts to about two 
hours, which sure helps out. 
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How This Schedule Might 


Be Further Simplified 


1. Make the per-item charge 
the same no matter what the 
balance. 


2. Eliminate special analysis 
for active accounts. 


3. Eliminate special “Puy-as- 
you-go accounts—then separate 
ledgers would not be needed. 


4. Eliminate the credit of 10 
cents per $100 balance. 





Of our 900 accounts, about 300 
are the 5 cents per item accounts 
or pay-by-check-accounts as we 
called them in the past. About 500 
of our accounts are in the 3 cents 
per item class and the other 50 or 
100 are the special analysis. We do 
not make much money on our spe- 
cial analysis accounts because of the 
credit offset of 10 cents per $100 
balance, but these accounts must 
pay their own way and when a 
charge is made, the customer takes 


it and likes it because he knows it 
is fair. . 

For the first time, our commercial 
customers can figure their charges 
or check our charge slips. All they 
need to know is that our charges 
were correct one month, and from 
there on I’m sure the charges are 
taken for granted. 


We also experienced a transferring 
of accounts from the “Pay-as-you- 
go account” to the balance depart- 
ment, which at that time were two 
separate divisions of the commercial 
ledger. It was a constant switch 
from one type to the other and we 
hardly knew exactly how many ac- 
counts we had in each department 
from one day to the next. 

“All accounts now speak for 
themselves. One month a man may 
get a 3 cents per item charge for his 
account, the next month, his bal- 
ance might have slipped for a day 
or so and he would be charged 5 
cents per item. But with our charges 
now, it doesn’t matter with us as 
the low balance determines his 
charge. 


All in all, we are sold on our sys- 
tem and wouldn’t change for love 
or money. Various other banks in 
Oakland County have adopted our 
system and it sure works swell for 
them too. 

We have had very few complaints 
and a lot of compliments.”—Robert 
L. Jones, Cashier, Clarkston State 
Bank, Clarkston, Mich. 


Year after year, improving oper- 
ating methods continues to be the 
best way to reduce expenses. 





Who Has Prevented Adequate and Simplified 
Service Charges? 


Who says that customers won't pay a higher per item charge? 
Bankers have said it. The customer has not. 


Who says that the customer must be given a credit allowance 


for his balance? 


Bankers have said it. The customer has not. 
Who says that less must be charged per item to the depositor 


writing 500 checks or more? 


Bankers have said it. The customer has not. 
Who has said that it costs less per item to handle 500 checks 


than to handle 50? 


Bankers have said it. No accountant could substantiate that 


difference in cost. 


Who said, a few years ago, that customers would not pay service 


charges? 
Did you? Customers didn't. 
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Eliminate Unnecessary Wires 
Qn Returned [tems 


Improper endorsement, or endorsement missing, or some other apparent 
error should not be cause for several wires on a returned item. Many bankers 
think wires are justified only on items which appear to be fraudulent. 


HE transit letter forms of most 
gg contain this instruction: 

“Wire non-payment of items 
$500 and over.” 

Because this is printed on the 
form, apparently little thought has 
been given to its wisdom, as times 
have changed and wires have be- 
come congested because of the war 
activity. 

Accordingly, Bankers Monthly 
asked a number of bankers to ex- 
press themselves as to the advis- 
ability of eliminating this instruc- 
tion from cash letters or changing 
it to some phrase that would re- 
quire wiring only on those items 
specifically marked. 

H. G. Higgins, cashier of the 
Fourth National Bank, Columbus, 
Georgia, has this to say: 

“Frankly, unless there is some 


law governing this phrase, I see no ° 


reason why the rule cannot be 
changed on bank letters requesting 
correspondent banks to wire non- 
payment of $500 and over. While 
the customer has some protection 
by having advance notice of non- 
payment of items, we seldom have 
any items returned that the cus- 
tomer has trouble in collecting. 

“It would be my opinion that if 
we should put on deposit tickets, 
‘We will not request wires on dis- 
honored items unless you ask for 
it,’ banks would be safe in discon- 
tinuing requests of this sort as 
heretofore used. It would certainly 
save some expense by having wire 
non-payment only to the first bank 
endorser, under special instruc- 
tions.” 

The law does not require wires on 
dishonored items, The Negotiable 
Instruments Act, Section 103, reads: 
“Where the person giving and the 
person to receive notice reside in 
the same place, notice must be 
given within the following time: 

1. If given at the place of busi- 
ness of the person to receive notice, 
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By Bankers In 5 States 


Nine Reasons For Eliminat- 
ing Unnecessary Wires 


1. They add unnecessary ex- 
pense to the customer's service 
charges with no money benefit 
to the bank or to him. 


2. They make extra work for 
two or more banks on each item. 


3. In these days of congested 
wires, the item often arrives at 
‘the sending bank before the 
telegram. 


4. The bank should not allow 
withdrawal until collection is 
actually made and this rule 
should apply even though no 
wire is received; therefore the 
bank gains nothing by requiring 
a wire. 

5. Customers sometimes re- 
fuse to pay for wires, except in 
case of a fraudulent check, and 
the bank has the bill to pay. 


6. It is doubtful whether the 
bank or the customer has any 
better legal standing by know- 
ing of the non-payment a day or 
two sooner. 

7. In the majority of cases, 
there are several wires on one 
item when one would serve. 


8. It is questionable whether 
banks have the right to charge 
the cost of telegraphic advice to 
customers who do not ask for 
the service. 


9. If the telegram is unneces- 


sary, it is a waste and waste is 
unjustifiable. 


it must be given before the close of 
business hours on the day follow- 
ing; 


2. If given at his residence, it 
must be given before the usual 
hours of rest on the day following; 

3. If sent by mail, it must be de- 
posited in the post office in time 
to reach him in usual course on the 
day following.” 

There’s no mention of wires and 
no requirement that would make it 
necessary to use a telegram for 
notifying the depositor of a dis- 
honored item. 

Section 104, reads: “Where the 
person giving and the person to re- 
ceive notice reside in different 
places, the notice must be given 
within the following times: 

1. If sent by mail, it must be de- 
posited in the post office in time to 
go by mail the day following the 
day of dishonor, or if there be no 
mail at a convenient hour on that 
day, by the next mail thereafter. 

2. If given otherwise’ than 
through the post office, then within 
the time that notice would have 
been received in due course of mail, 
if it had been deposited in the post 
office within the time specified in 
the last subdivision.” 

The law specificaly assumes that 
notice of dishonor is to go by mail 
and not by wire. 

In contrast to what Mr. Higgins 
said, Edward D. Hallisey, cashier, 
Holyoke National Bank, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, wrote: 

“As to my own personal opinion, 
I am very much in favor of a con- 
tinuation of the wire non-payment 
on items of $500 or over. In many 
cases, it may have a material effect 
on the payment of checks drawn 
against this account if immediate 
notification was not received of non- 
payment. Also, the customer on a 
larger check, particularly our cus- 
tomers, feel that they prefer being 
notified promptly of non-payment.” 

The fact that wires may not be 
effective is brought out in a letter 


(Continued on page 557) 
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How One Bank Is Protected 
Against Daylight Holdup 


The description herewith shows how one institution has 
avoided holdups for ten years. Bandits cannot get the money 
in this bank so—there is no temptation to try a holdup. 


HE acme of protection against 

bank holdup is the presenting 

of an absolute dilemma to the 
holdup gang, a situation whereby 
the obtaining of big loot is a mani- 
fest impossibility. 

The protective installation I de- 
signed for the Bloomington-Lake 
National Bank of Minneapolis (an 
affiliate of the First National Bank 
of that city), which has been in use 
in that bank for over ten years, is 
an illustration of the “Gate Citadel” 
method of creating the absolute 
dilemma situation. It is herein de- 
scribed. 

The Gate Citadel is not patented, 
nor can it be; and is not offered on 
the market, for the very good rea- 
son that it has to be different in 
design and application for every 
bank. Of the various applications of 
the Gate Citadel principle which I 
have designed, no two are alike and 
there is a wide difference in sizes 
and details. 

The Gate Citadel was the sugges- 
tion of my old friend and collabor- 
ator, John Waring, and I consider 
it to be the most useful idea for 
protection against holdup that has 
ever been produced. 

It is practicable for use in the 
great majority of banks; but where 
it is not—sometimes in great metre- 
politan institutions—other methods 
are possible to create almost as 
effective a dilemma situation. 

The fundamental thing, for the 
Gate Citadel or any other good pro- 
tective installation, is the construc- 
tion of a “money area,” wherein is 
held all the bank’s cash, bonds, etc. 
This money area should be as con- 
densed as practicable, and entrance 
to it should be restricted so far as 
possible. 

In no case should any but a mem- 
ber of the banking staff enter this 
money area. Therefore, entrance 
should be possible only through one 
or two—never more than two— 
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By CAPTAIN H. F. LUERS 


Bank Protection Engineer 


doors. The Gate Citadel is the guar- 
dian of such doors. 

Access can be gained to the money 
area only by the opening of a door 
from the inside. Outside, it presents 
no keyhole, knob, handle or other 
suggestion of a way to enter. 

The Gate Citadel, protecting an 
entrance door to the money area, is 
a completely bullet-proofed struc- 
ture—walls and ceiling, so designed 
that, when anyone is in position to 
open the door—from the inside of 
course—he is completely shielded 
from the sight and bullet-threat of 
anyone on the outside—a bandit for 
instance. 

Thus, he feels perfectly safe and 
is in a position to use a gun, alarm 
signal, or any other form of coun- 
teraction against bandits that may 
be preferred. 

Those familiar with bank hold- 
ups know that no bandit gang will 
ever permit anyone in the bank to 
pass out of their sight for a single 
instant, for any purpose whatsoever. 
Much less will they permit (or or- 
der) anyone to go into such a situa- 
tion as described. 

While the Gate Citadel is com- 
pletely bullet-proof, top and sides, 
the remainder of the money area 
need be barricaded only by fixtures, 
grilles, mesh, etc. to a degree abso- 
lutely preventing anyone’s forcing, 
or climbing his way in. 

Bear in mind, that no person in 
the bank is called upon to do any 
thing—make any move—while un- 
der gun-threat, excepting as ordered 
by the bandits; and the only order 
the bandits could give, to get any- 
where, would be to send a teller in 
an adjoining cage into the Gate Cit- 
adel—out of sight and out of gun- 


threat—which bandits will never, 
never do. 

In this Bloomington-Lake Na- 
tional installation, the Gate Citadel 
is built against the rear of two of 
the tellers’ cages; and there is added 
to it what I term a “Day Vault,” 
wherein all surplus cash and bonds 
and other securities are kept in a 
safe during banking hours. If it is 
desired to leave anything in the 
regular vault, it is entered only at 
a time for which the time-lock has 
been set. 

The two tellers’ cages, together 
with the Gate Citadel and day vault, 
form the money area. Only these 
two cages are protected with wide- 
spaced mesh overhead. 

Two doors—bullet-proof like the 
rest of the Gate Citadel—give ac- 
cess from the two cages of the 
money area to the Citadel proper. 
These are not locked, but have 
strong doorclosers. 

A door opening from the Citadel 
to the day vault section, stands 
open, held by an electric lock which 
can be tripped to close and lock, if 
emergency should make it seem 
desirable; but I do not believe such 
an emergency can ever arise. 

It will be noted that the two tell- 
ers have such immediate and easy 
access to the Day Vault safe, that 
the amount they keep in their tills 
can be held to the minimum, and 
any large deposits can be put in 
safety in the day vault. For this 
reason, it was deemed by the bank 
as unnecessary to protect the tellers’ 
cages from a teller-window holdup, 
always a one-man affair. 

The tellers on either side of the 
money area tellers are served by 
the latter, through pass trays be- 
tween the cages, as to obtaining or 
turning in cash. 

In this installation, there is but 
one outside entrance to the money 
area—the door marked “A.” As be- 
fore indicated, the outside of th’ 
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DETAILS OF DOOR" A” 


Five Features Of This Installation 


1. The largest part of the bank’s money 
and securities is kept in a money area 
which cannot be entered from the out- 
side. 


2. Two tellers’ cages are included in 
this money area and doors without locks 
lead from these cages into a bullet-proof 
room called a Gate Citadel. 


3. The surplus money is kept in a safe 
in a bullet-proof day vault which is a part 
of the Gate Citadel. 


4. Entrance to the money area can be 
had only when one of the tellers goes 
into the Gate Citadel, out-of-sight of the 
bandits and perfectly protected against 
their firearms. 

5. If he should feel that he must open 
door A to admit the bandits, he can first 
close the door to the day vault by press- 
ing a button, he can send a silent alarm 
to police, and he can “get the drop” on 
the bandits through a porthole in the 
bullet-proof door A. 


door shows no keyhole, knob, or 
handle—nothing but a “window” of 
“one-way vision bullet-proof glass” 
which presents only the aspect of a 
mirror from the outside but ren- 
ders everything on the outside vis- 
ible from the inside—also a gun- 
port. This door, kept closed by a 
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strong door-closer, locks automat- 
ically with three heavy bar bolts 
dropping into catches. These bolts 
are released by the action of a foot- 
pedal—on the inside, of course— 
which leaves free the hands of the 
opener. 

A red warning lamp, in plain 


sight of officers of the bank, lights 
and glows whenever and while the 
door is not locked. This prevents 
any blocking open of the door by 
lazy employees. 

The day vault, which occupies, 
in this installation, one end of the 
Gate Citadel structure is necessary 
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in this case because the regular cash 
vault and the safety deposit vault 
have a common entrance—only one 
vault door. This means too much 
traffic through this door to make it 
practicable or safe to include the 
cash vault entrance in the Money 
Area. The employment of the Day 
Vault arrangement also may be 
made necessary by other circum- 
stances, such as the cash vault being 
too far removed from the tellers’ 
cages. 

When the cash vault is separate 
from the safe deposit vault, or has 
a separate entrance, and is located 
practicably, the money area is con- 
structed to include the cash vault 
entrance and in such case the day 
vault is unnecessary. In this case, 
the Gate Citadel entrance, or en- 
trances, may be located at the point 
deemed most convenient, keeping 


it in mind that some one whose 
station is inside the money area, 
usually a teller, must attend to 
opening the important Gate Citadel 
door. 

After business hours, the Gate 
Citadel door is blocked open, to al- 
low entrance the next day; but an 
emergency port, fastened with a 
number of screw bolts, is provided 
in case of accidental closing of the 
door when no one is inside the 
money area to open it. This port is 
in an obscure spot, but in any event 
would be impracticable for bandits 
to use as it would take too much 
time. 

An important point in designing 
such a protective installation, is to 
reduce the inconvenience thereby 
caused bank employees, to an ir- 
reducible minimum consistent with 
full protection. The protection of a 


bank against holdup is a psycho- 
logical problem from beginning to 
end, and from all angles, and the 
bank employees’ human nature must 
be understood and fully taken into 
account as well as the psychology 
of the bandits. 

In conclusion: 

The Bankers Monthly invites you 
readers to submit questions, layouts 
of your banking room and if pos- 
sible, photographs of the interior. 
It will be my duty to deal with these 
so as to afford you as much assist- 
ance as is practicable; to help you 
to form ideas as to what you would 
like to have in the way of protec- 
tion, 

In giving the layout map of your 
fixture arrangement, please indi- 
cate measurements—not necessarily 
exact but in round figures at least; 
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Bank Holdups Will Come Again 


Bankers Monthly Offers Holdup Protection Advisory Service 


Because of our experience following the previous World War, we know that there 


will be many bank holdups following this war. It is time, therefore, that all of our friends 
prepare themselves against the coming emergency. 

The best preparation is to plan the layout and protective features of the bank in such 
a way that no bandits will attempt to terrorize your institution. Bandits always take the easy 
course and do not attempt to holdup a bank in which they themselves are likely to be in seri- 
ous danger, or in which there is little likelihood of their getting the big money they are after. 

BANKERS MONTHLY has secured the services of a man who can advise our readers on 
the best way to keep bandits from trying to hold up their banks. His name is Captain H. F. 
Luers. He is well known to many bankers and association officials in the Middle West and 
has successfully planned anti-bank-robbery layouts for institutions which have not been held 
up because of this protection. 

We have known him many years, and we are indeed pleased to be able to make this 
arrangement with him. Perhaps it should be explained that Captain Luers has retired from 
active service, but because he has been so long and so deeply interested in bank protection, 
he is glad to help prevent the trouble that followed our last war. He is not connected with 
any manufacturing concern and has no equipment to sell. If equipment is needed, he will tell 
where it may be obtained and will provide specifications for its manufacture. However, the 
equipment may be purchased from any source desired and there are no obligations to BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY or to him entailed in your inquiry. 

If you would like to submit a photograph and drawing of your bank’s layout, he will tell 
you without cost, approximately what specific plans for your protection will include and 
what his services for designing such protection will cost. Then, if you wish to have him go fur- 
ther, the cost to you is a matter of arrangement between your bank and Captain Luers. 

Just address a letter containing a photograph or drawing of your bank layout to “Pro- 
tective Department, BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois.” 
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More Light On Savings In 
Computing Overtime Wages 


A number of our readers, after reading the article on page 260 of 
June Bankers Monthly, wrote to Mr. Hubbell to get additional ideas 
on his plan which eliminates computing overtime. Their letters and 
his replies reproduced here will probably be helpful to other readers. 


NDER the plan described, there 
is a guaranteed wage and no 
computing of overtime is 

necessary. The United States Su- 
preme Court has ruled that the plan 
complies fully with the Wage and 
Hour Law, so banks are safe in using 
it. 

C. O. White, president of the 
Farmers National Bank, Stafford, 
Kansas, states his interesting ex- 
perience as follows: 

“T noticed your article in the June 
number of the Bankers Monthly 
concerning your plan of taking care 
of and administering the overtime 
wages. I would appreciate very 
much if you would send me a sam- 
ple copy of your form, including 
contract with the employees. Have 
you ever been checked by the wage- 
hour board on this contract and 
method since you have installed 
the same? 

“Some two or three Weeks ago I 
took a contract that was based on 
this Belo Company case, to our 
Wage-Hour Law Board in Kansas 
City. They did not give me any in- 
formation that this was acceptable 
to them, In fact, they would not 
discuss the case at all with me. 

“As you know, the simplified 
method of handling the same is very 
desirable, and should be such that 
would meet with their approval in 
order that those who comply or use 
this system would not be eternally 
in doubt as to whether they might 
be subject later on to a suit of some 
kind.” 

Mr. Hubble answered as follows: 

“It is not surprising that you are 
unable to get co-operation from the 
Kansas City office of the Wage-Hour 
Board. After all, they fought this 
Belo case through two hearings be- 
fore the Supreme Court and they 
are probably still smarting from the 
beating they took both times. 

“The Board may not approve of 
the plan, but if the Supreme Court 
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Mies Mary Doe 
33-35 North ayer Street, 
Harvard, Illinois. 


Dear Mies Doe: 


etaremant 1¢ PURSUANT 


FuURMIBHED TO EMPLOTE! 
SECTION 1400 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
THE HARVARD STATE BANK 


Par PEMOO CHOINe January 15, 1943 


In ordeg to conform to the Pair Labor Standards 


Employee: Mary Doe 


Act without reducing the amount of money which you receive for 


each week, you are adviged that from and after June 26th, 1942, 
your basic rate of pay will be $ .44 per hour for the first forty 
houre each week, and that for time over forty hours each week, you 
will receive for each bour of work not less than one and one-half 
times such basic rate ebove mentioned, with a guarantee on our part 
that you will receive om the fifteenth and last day of each month 


for regular time and sueh overtine as the necessities of our 


tusiness my demand, a gum not less than $ 45.00. 


Yours very truly 


THE HARVARD STATE BANK 


by ¥. C. Bubbell 


President. 


ACCEPTED: 
Mary Doe 
Signature of employee. 


Social Seourity #343-10-3456 


SEMI-MONTHLY SALARY oes 


TOTAL PAID THIS DATE | 
Less OfoUcTIONS: 

SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 

wereay vas 


wan cones 
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ETRE OF THT 
eta 
RETAIN Tere STATEMENT 28 YOUR SE0080 


Here is the contract used by the Harvard State Bank and the statement supplied 
to the employee. 


does I don’t see that there is much 
that the Board can do about it other 
than to try to discourage the use of 
the plan as they have so evidently 
done in your case. 

“IT am enclosing samples of the 
forms we use and a copy of the 
original memorandum in regard to 
the plan from our attorney. We 
have made no attempt to have the 
plan we are using approved by the 
Wage-Hour authorities and we have 
not been examined by them since 
it was installed. I have been in- 
formed, however, that the plan is in 
use in more than one business in 
Chicago that hag been examined 
and no action brought for violation. 

“Probably it would be best not to 
adopt the plan until all of the infor- 
mation you have can be studied by 
your attorney along with the reports 
of the Belo Case hearings before the 
Supreme Court.” 


The Wage and Hour Law is 
fully complied with and no 
additions to a guaranteed wage 
are needed’ under this system. 
The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that 
this method of payment com- 
plies with the law's objectives. 


The following letter was received 
from the Milwaukee County Bank, 
West Allis, Wisconsin: 

“We have read with a great deal 
of interest your article in the Bank- 
ers Monthly regarding the simplifi- 
cation of computing overtime 
wages. 

“There is one point we would 
like to have you clarify for us, how- 
ever. On page 261 of the magazine, 
you give the form which is pre- 
sented to the employee with each 
pay check, using a 44-hour week 
as an example, and on page 260 you 
show the gross wage formula which 
is for the bank records. Isn’t it 


(Continued on page 558) 
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Credit Managers Favor 





A No-Protest Plan 


Although anyone has the privilege of stamping “‘N.P.” on his de- 
posit items, many firms don’t go to the trouble to do it—or don’t 
understand the subject of protest. It would seem that depositors 
deserve protection against unnecessary and unwanted protests. 


HE articles published in Bank- 

ers Monthly suggesting that the 

responsibility for requesting a 
protest on dishonored items be 
placed upon depositors rather than 
upon the bank as is now done by 
the law, has brought some expres- 
sions from the credit managers of 
corporations. 

A few favor the present plan, be- 
lieving that the few checks which 
are protested should penalize the 
maker in this way. However, most 
of them prefer to have the respon- 
sibility for asking for a protest, 
some of them stamp all checks, N.P., 
authorizing no protest. 

Others express the feeling that 
protest fees are excessive. 

As has been shown in previous 
articles, protest fees are not uni- 
form by states, some are excessive. 
Some protests are made which are 
not authorized by the law—for ex- 
ample, a protest on a check which 
has not been properly endorsed. 
Some bankers have expressed the 
feeling that protest should be made 
only on checks which appear to be 
fraudulent in some way or another. 

However, probably the bulk, at 
least a large percentage, of protests 
are made for technical reasons, such 
as some minor deficiency in the 
check itself. 

Naturally, a protest fee for such 
a reason is resented by the bank’s 
customer. However, it is not the 
bank to which he complains which 
invokes the fee, but another bank 
on which the check is drawn. That 


is probably the reason why many:. 


banks which make it a practice to 
protest every possible check have 
not discovered that this action has a 
bad effect on the customers of other 
banks, 

For example, the comptroller of 
an Illinois corporation says: “We 
have always felt that protest serves 
No purpose. It is merely an in- 
creased expense and causes annoy- 
ance to all parties concerned.” 
This man makes this suggestion: 
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What Some Corporation 
Credit Managers Say 


1. Protest serves no purpose 
and is only an increased ex- 
pense and annoyance. 


2. We believe that protest has 
a certain influence on the maker 
of a dishonored check. 

3. In practically all cases in 
protests we have received, pro- 
test was not necessary. 


4. Protesting of checks is 
seldom necessary but the pro- 
testing of acceptances has been 
of some value. 

5. We stamp all checks “N.P.” 
and believe that protesting is 
seldom justified. 

6. We believe that the few 
protests on checks are of value 
to us. 

7. We do not feel that the pro- 
testing of N.S.F. checks is neces- 
sary. 

8. We have found protest fees 
to be excessive. 

9. We are not interested in 
having checks protested unless 
we specifically request it. 





“I believe that a certification when 
required is all that is necessary.” 

In other words, he believes that 
a bank’s certification that the check 
cannot be paid is enough for his 
firm’s purpose if it has to go to 
court. Such a certification, of course, 
is sent back with the check to the 
person to whom it was originally 
made. 

Legally, such a certification might 
not be acceptable in an important 
court case, but it is only rarely that 
such cases are important. That is, 
it is rare to have a protested check 
be a very large one. 


Even though it is common prac- 
tice now to not protest checks under 
$50, still those protested seldom run 
into large figures, most of them not 
large enough to justify court action, 
unless the check is obviously a 
fraud. 

However, there is some difference 
of opinion, and the credit manager 
of a large rubber concern in Ohio 
has this to say: “We do not believe 
the manner of protesting checks 
should be disturbed. The protest 
feature has a certain influence on 
the maker of a check and notice of 
protest reaches the payee sooner 
than he would receive notice of the 
non-payment of the check by its 
return through the usual banking 
channels,” 

On the other hand, the credit 
manager of a Missouri corporation 
says: “In practically all cases, the 
protesting was not necessary and we 
have been obliged to pay the addi- 
tional fees for a service we do not 
need. We would prefer to have 
checks protested only at our re- 
quest.” 

Of course, it is true that this firm 
could stamp all of its checks N.P. 
and thus avoid protest. However, in 
view of the fact that the number of 
protests compared to the number of 
checks deposited is rather small, 
most firms dislike the idea of plac- 
ing this stamp on every check de- 
posited. It requires extra work. 

It would be much, easier, and 
would accomplish the same pur- 
pose, if banks could reach an agree- 
ment that no checks would be pro- 
tested except those on which protest 
was specifically requested by the 
depositor or by some endorser. 

In the meantime, of course, it is 
necessary for banks to follow what- 
ever instructions may be printed on 
the cash letter received from some 
other bank. If the cash letter says: 
“Protest all checks over $50,” that 
protest must be applied. The way 
to bring about this change is for 


(Continued on page 559) 
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“Exchange” Charges Discussed 





The article entitled “‘All lowa Banks Pay At Par” by Don E. Nieman 
published on page 354 of August Bankers Monthly has brought 
out some interesting discussion on the subject of “who should 
collect exchange charges.” Here is what some readers think. 


O. D. ELLSWORTH 


Vv. P. and Cashier, Dallas County State Bank, 
Adel, lowa 


open its pages to a discussion 

of “exchange” charges “inside 
the family” for we know that many 
par banks are forced to do a lot of 
work with no compensation there- 
for at a time when every unneces- 
sary job must be eliminated. Not 
only have many banks been saddled 
with the job of collecting and re- 
cording small fees for non-par 
banks, but their officers have had to 
face many a disgruntled customer 
who can’t understand why a bank in 
a distant town should charge him a 
service fee. Often the complaint re- 
sults in the officer absorbing the 
service charge to placate his cus- 
tomer. 

We are particularly glad to hear 
from two Iowa bankers. Mr. O. D. 
Ellsworth, vice president of Dallas 
County State Bank, Adel, Iowa, 
wrote as follows: . 

“We have never felt that this non- 
par charge is fair, and we think that 
it is Merely a subterfuge used by 
certain banks to collect income from 
some person so far away from their 
bank that he cannot protest the 
injustice of the charge to the bank 
making it. 
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G. R. ALLEY 


Cashier, Ames Trust and .Savings Bank, 
Ames, lowa 


J. H. PETERS 


President, First National Bank, Loveland, Colo. 


M. A. HANSON 


Ex. Vice President, Manly State Bank, Manly, lowa 


“A seryice charge, in our opinion, 
is a matter to be arranged between 
the bank and its customers for 
whom the bank renders the service. 
A charge should certainly be levied, 
not against someone hundreds of 
miles from that bank and under con- 
ditions that nq knowledge or under- 
standing of a charge can be had.” 


Charges Unfair To Par Banks 


G. R. Alley, cashier of Ames 
Trust and Savings Bank, Ames, 
Iowa, says that he thinks exchange 
charges are unfair to par banks. His 
letter follows: 

“We were very interested in read- 
ing the article ‘All Iowa Banks Pay 
at Par’ in the August issue of the 
Bankers Monthly, and pleased that 
notice is given that non-par clear- 
ance of checks has now been discon- 
tinued by the banks in the state. 


The Unfairness Of Exchange Charges To Other Banks 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled that one bank must not absorb the exchange charges 
levied by another. The operating departments of some large banks had found that it cost 
more to ke@p records of exchange fees in order to charge them back to depositors than the 
amount of the charges. The no-par bank, then was actually collecting exchange from its city 
correspondent rather than from the payee. This emphasizes the fact that no-par banks are 
asking others to keep expensive records from which only the no-par bank can benefit. It is 
this unfair requirement which appears to be most important in this discussion. 


E. J. WHITAKER 


Cashier, The American National Bank, 
Baxter Springs, Kans. 


“We have never been favorable 
to the non-par charge as we have 
always felt, as your article brought 
out, that it was assessed against the 
wrong person. We have always re- 
garded that any activity charge 
should be levied against the one 
receiving the service and then only 
when the charge could be justified. 
We have never heard any non-par 
banker adequately justify the charge 
other than as a source of revenue. 

“The plan was most unfair to the 
par banks as it caused them consid- 
erable extra work to keep record of 
the charges and the most unpleasant 
task of collecting it from the deposi- 
tor. 

“We are proud of the action the 
Legislature has taken to do away 
with non-par exchange in Iowa and 
we hope similar legislation will take 
place in other non-par states if it 
is not done voluntarily by the bank- 
ers.” 


E. J. Whitaker, cashier, the 


American National Bank, Baxter 
Springs, Kansas, says that he thinks 
all banks should pay at par in the 
following letter: 

“The Iowa law is a fine piece of 
legislation and we hope all the other 





states, where banks do not pay at 
par, will pass like measures. 

“It is our opinion the maker of 
the check should pay all the charges 
imposed by his bank. Our bank 
makes specific charges on out-of- 
town checks cashed by non-cus- 
tomers. Also, out-of-town checks 
deposited by customers are charged 
against their service charge account. 

“We have had service charges for 
several years and have had very few 
objections. We used an average bal- 
ance basis from 1935 to June of this 
year. Since that time, we have used 
a loanable or minimum balance 
basis. 

“We think all banks should pay 
at par, it is impossible for par banks 
to absorb these charges for their 
customers and it causes considerable 
extra work to sort these out and 
make the charges to our customer. 
These charges vary until it is impos- 
sible to be correct every time in the 
charge to the customer.” 






























Exchange Charges “Akin To 
Petty Larceny” 


J. H. Peters, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Loveland, Colo. says 
that exchange charges appear to him 
to be “a form of extraction very 
closely akin to petty larceny.” His 
letter follows: 

Mr. Neiman’s article, “All Iowa 
Banks Pay At Par,” in your August 
issue, makes very good sense to me. 
Perhaps I’m not altogether impar- 
tial, as we have received, within a 
matter of a week, two charges, in- 
volving 71 items, totaling $10.66; 
45 of them drawing charges of $3.77, 
having been drawn on a single bank. 

It seems to me that the first point 
made in your summary of argu- 
ments for the bill, “The charge is 
being applied to the wrong person,” 
should be sufficient to cause this 
practice to be promptly discontinued 
by all self-respecting banks and 
bankers. It’s a form of extraction 
very closely akin to petty larceny. 

The person upon whom the 
charges are ultimately inflicted has, 
without any exception of conse- 
quence, rendered full value in terms 
of goods or services for the amount 
of the check, and probably cashed 
the check as an additional accom- 
modation to the drawer and at some 
inconvenience to himself. The 
drawer of the check is the person 
accommodated all the way through. 

I should like to see what anyone 
has to say in defense of this practice. 
If there is any legitimate argument 
that can be advanced in favor of it, 
I can’t imagine what it could be. I 
believe it is an altogether proper 
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Arguments For 
“Exchange” Charges 


1. The only implied contract 
between bank and depositor is 
that the bank will return to the 
depositor over its own counter 
the money he deposited. 

2. A check is merely an order 
to pay at the bank’s own counter 
the amount stated. 

3. A businessman receiving a 
check should add the exchange 
fee to the check at the time he 
takes it. 


4. The treatment of a check as 
so much cash is clearly erron- 
eous. 


5. Sellers have no right to 
assume that a check drawn on a 
distant bank is local exchange 
without any cost to them. 


6. If the buyer should pay the 
charge, he should buy a draft and 
not use a check—or he should 
draw his check “with exchange” 
—or the amount should be added 
to the check. 

7. The fact that the Federal Re- 
serve banks prohibit the charg- 
ing of exchange can in nowise 
alter the rights or wrongs of the 
case. 





subject for Federal legislation since 
so many of the checks involved 
figure in interstate commerce. 


An Iowa Banker Opposes 
The New Law 


M. A. Hanson, executive vice 
president, Manly State Bank, Man- 
ly, Iowa is the only one who has 
tried to defend exchange charges. 
His first letter reads as follows: 

“It was with some surprise that I 
read the item on Page 354 of your 
August 1943 Bankers Monthly. I was 
not at all surprised that the author 
of this article would father such an 
item, but my surprise was occa- 
sioned by the fact that your good 
magazine would lend its pages to an 
item whose only purpose can be to 
advertise this fair-haired ‘Lochin- 
var’ who so bravely and gallantly 
carried on the desperate battle 
against the unscrupulous forces of 
the non-par bankers’ group in Iowa. 

“Anyone who has even a meager 
knowledge of banking knows that 
the illustrations used by Mr. Nei- 
man are, to say the least, grossly 





overdrawn. From such illustrations 
one might be led to believe that the 
only checks drawn on a country 
bank were never in excess of $2.00. 

“I cannot find anywhere in his 
cited ‘arguments for the bill’ any 
basic facts that can be substantiated 
by logic. And at the very best, they 
are mere expressions of opinion and 
are worth exactly that and no more. 

“IT do not care in this letter to go 
into an exhaustive analysis of the 
fundamental banking principles in- 
volved in the pros and the.cons of 
this issue, but only wish to com- 
ment as one who saw Mr. Neiman at 
work in the legislature, and who 
noted his earlier frustrations with 
considerable interest, and who can- 
not escape the conclusion that the 
article in your paper is just an at- 
tempt on his part to justify and sal- 
vage a part of his pride which still 
hurts at the defeats which he suf- 
fered at the hands of the ‘very small’ 
group of Country bankers who had 
aligned against them under Mr. 
Neiman’s banners all the powerful 
commercial interests which he rep- 
resents as well as all the large city 
banks for whom he is so sympa- 
thetic. 

“T know that there is a widespread 
feeling of unjust usage amongst a 
good many Iowa banks, but appar- 
ently the exchange question at this 
time in Iowa is not an issue. I can 
see, however, where an article such 
as the one referred to can do con- 
siderable damage to banks in other 
states whose legislators have not as 
yet had the benefit of such brilliant 
parlimentarians as is the writer of 
this article. 

“If you should desire for the 
future a short analysis of the fac- 
tual principles involved in the par 
clearance of checks, I should be glad 
to supply a few of the reasons why 
many Iowa bankers believed in the 
principle, and the reason why many 
banks of the United States still ad- 
here to this practice which is as old 
as commercial banking.” 


How Exchange Charges Are 
Defended 


Following Mr. Hanson’s sugges- 
tion, the editor asked him to de- 
scribe the reasons for exchange 
charges levied against the payee 
more fully. In answer, Mr. Hanson 
wrote the following letter: 

“I want to thank you for your 
kind letter of August 17th. Why 
should the exchange charge be as- 
sessed against the man whose bill 
is being paid, instead of against the 
bank’s own customer to whom the 
bank is rendering a service? 
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“T think this question arises from 
a misconception of the function ac- 
tually performed. In the first place, 
I believe that you will agree with 
me that when a customer makes a 
deposit in a commercial account at 
a bank, that the only implied con- 
tract between the bank and the cus- 
tomer is that the bank will return 
to the customer over its own coun- 
ter the money so deposited. A simple 
analysis will prove that this is the 
case. 

“As an illustration, suppose that 
A deposits $5,000 in our bank. He 
owes B and C each $2,500. Let us 
say that all three are in the bank at 
the same time and A gives a check 
to B and C for the amount he owes 
them. Let us say that customer B 
either cashes his check at the bank 
on which it is drawn or redeposits it 
te his own account. 

“Naturally there is no charge. C 
takes the position assumed by the 
question asked and as he is planning 
on going a long distance away, or 
even to a foreign country, decides 
that it is the bank’s duty to trans- 
port to him the money or the credit 
represented by the check to what- 
ever distant point he may go. Clear- 
ly this is an imposition on the bank 
and the assuming of an implied 
agreement that no bank would 
knowingly assume. 

“Another misconception in the 
question is that it assumes to treat 
the check as so much cash, which 
again you will agree that it is not. 
The check is merely an order to 
the bank on which it is drawn to 
pay at its own counter or teller’s 
window the amount stated. Any 
businessman operating on either a 
nation-wide basis or on any area 
basis where the checks cannot.be 
cashed at the bank where drawn, 
takes such items knowingly, and §if 
he wishes to protect himself against 
further charges, should either have 
the check drawn ‘with exchange,’ 
or should familiarize himself with 
the fee charged and add it to the 
amount of the check at the time he 
takes it. The presumption being that 
a dollar price on an item means 
that price in currency or coin, and 
not in exchange on a distant point. 
The treatment of the check as so 
much cash on the part of the person 
receiving it is clearly erroneous. 
Any city bank would quickly con- 
firm that by refusing to pay on an 
uncollected item. 

“Another misconception arises 
from the assumption of the using 
public, that the banking machinery 
set up for the clearance of checks, 
which was brought into being by the 
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Arguments Against 
“Exchange” Charges 


1. A non-par bank’s exchange 
charge is merely a subterfuge to 
collect income from some person 
so far away that he cannot pro- 
test the injustice of the charge 
directly to the bank making it. 

2. It is assessed the wrong 
person—it should be collected 
from the one who writes the 
check. 


3. The plan is most unfair to 
par banks for it causes them con- 
siderable extra work to keep 
records of the charges and the 
most unpleasant task of collect- 
ing it from the depositor. 

4. “It's a form of extraction 
very closely akin to petty lar- 
ceny”—J. H. Peters. 

5. Only those banks with in- 
adequate service charges to 
their own customers can be 
tempted to collect charges from 
out-of-town payees. 

6. No banker can truthfully 
say that it is greater trouble and 
expense to write one draft to pay 
a large number of checks than 
it would be to pay the checks 
one at a time over the counter. 


7. It is ridiculous to argue that 
a bank should receive extra 
compensation for paying checks 
in bunches (as when a cash let- 
ter is remitted for). 

8. To suggest that checks be 
drawn “with exchange” is an 
admission that the drawer should 
pay the fee. 


9. If customers are urged to 
buy bank drafts instead of using 
bank checks, many would buy 
post office money orders which 
are often cheaper than drafts. 

10. Practically all of the ma- 
chinery set up for the clearance 
of checks is provided by the par 
banks many of whom are asked 
to collect fees from their cus- 
tomers to send to non-par banks. 





banking industry, is for the free use 
of the public. The fallacy of this is 
perhaps best illustrated in a motion 
picture of a number of years ago 
entitled, ‘The House of Rothschild.’ 
If you recall the picture, I am sure 


you will understand the point I am 
attempting to make. 

“I do not think the arguments 
used for and against this practice— 
that small banks needed the in- 
come—or that big banks and big 
wholesalers and retailers were out 
considerable expense by the collec- 
tion of exchange are pertinent either 
way, any more than the fact that 
any charge inherent in any business 
transaction has a natural trend to 
retard the transaction. Yet we find 
in all lines of endeavor that certain 
charges are necessary if the service 
asked is to be given. 

“T have no doubt but that the 
pages of your magazine could be 
very greatly expanded if they fur- 
nish free advertising space to all 
who might wish to avail themselves 
of the space; yet it would not be a 
very profitable arrangement and 
you would soon be forced to sus- 
pend. Similarly, the large catalog 
companies, as an illustration, have 
no right to assume that a check 
drawn on an Iowa bank is Chicago 
exchange without any cost to them 
for making it so. I am not arguing 
as to who should pay the charge 
either, but if the customer should 
pay it, then he should buy a draft 
on Chicago, or he should draw his 
check ‘with exchange’ or the amount 
should be added to the check the 
same as mailing and freight charges 
are computed. The fact that the 
Federal Reserve regulations prohibit 
the charge of exchange can in no 
wise alter the rights or wrongs of 
the case. 

“IT am sorry that I have needed so 
much space to try to make my posi- 
tion clear, but if I have done so, the 
time and space is well spent. If there 
are any further questions in your 
mind concerning the propriety of 
the charge which I have not covered, 
I shall be glad to answer them at a 
later date.” 


The Defense Analyzed 


Because J. H. Peters, president of 
First National Bank, Loveland, 
Colorado was so emphatic in his let- 
ter against the imposition of ex- 
change collection duties: on par 
banks, we sent him Mr. Hanson’s 
letter of defense, and his analysis 
of that letter follows: 

“T am very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to comment upon Mr. Han- 
son’s letter of August 23rd. 

“To assume, at the outset, that 
the only implied contract between 
the bank and a customer making a 
deposit is that the bank will return 
to the customer over its own counter 


(Continued on page 560) 
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F YOU have read _ Bankers 
Monthly, you should be able to 
answer everyone of these 20 ques- 
tions. They were all answered in 
the articles published in the Sep- 
tember and October issues—10 in 
September, 10 in October. Try to 
answer the questions before you 
review those issues. We hope to get 


a lot of letters telling of perfect 





scores on this list. Grade yourself 
as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10 or 11 Average 
5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2,3 0r 4 Very Poor 


We shall be glad to receive any 
comments from anyone on this list 
of questions, and shall be glad to 
receive suggestions for questions. 








Organize A Quiz Club 


You and your fellow employees 
can get a lot more value from the 
Bankers Monthly Quiz if you meet 
after all scores have been turned in 
and discuss each question—each 
one offering any experience that 


may apply to the question. 











(Answers will be found on page 562) 


1. Have as many as 25 new banks been organized 
in 1943? . 
a. No, no one wants to put money in a bank when interest 
rates are so low; b. No, the authorities will not issue new 
charters; ¢. Yes, more than 25. 
2. If a note is undated, may the payee legally enter 
a date? 
a. No, only the maker; b. Yes, the date of issue may be entered. 
c. Yes, he may enter any date he chooses. 
3. Do some banks give a credit for size of balance 
to offset service charges on checking account activity? 
a. Yes; b. No, ¢. The practice has been discontinued. 
4. Is a check negotiable if the maker writes his 
name across the left-hand end instead of in the lower 
right-hand corner? 


a. No; b. Only after it is endorsed by the payee; c. Yes, it 
makes no difference where the maker signs on the face. 
5. Which figure represents the prospective amount 


to be spent for home and farm improvements after 


the War? 
a. $6,000,000,000; b. $1,000,000,000; 
d. $100,000. 2 
6. If you sign an instrument promising to pay $1,200 
“When an automobile is delivered,” is it negotiable? 
a. Yes; b. No; ¢. Yes, if you make a deposit. 
7. Is there a device which may be called a Central 
Proof Machine? 
a. No; b. There is no such thing as a proof machine; ¢. Yes, 
it is the addressograph; d. Yes, it is the !.B.M. proof machine, 
or the National Cash Register proof machine. 
8. If a check reads, “Pay John Brown twelve dol- 
lars,” is it negotiable? 
a. Yes; b. No; ¢. Yes, if endorsed; d. Yes, because it is for 
a small amount. 
9. If the written amount and the amount in figures 
on a check differ, which is legal, the written amount 
or the amount in numerals? 
a. The amount in numerals; b. They must both be the same 
or the check is not legal; ¢. The written amount. 
10. Does any U. S. bank have resources as great as 
four billion dollars? 
a. No, only British banks have that much; b. Yes, the Chase 
National of New York; ¢. No, no one bank could have enough 
capital to justify such huge resources. 
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11. Isa Post Office money order a negotiable instru- 
ment? 
a. Yes; b. No; c. Yes, if it is first endorsed by the purchaser. 
12. May a bank legally retain protest fees? 
a. No, they must be retained by the notary making the 
protest; b. Yes, if an officer makes the protest; ¢. Yes, if the 
notary is employed by the bank, he must turn over his fees 
to the bank. 
13. Do some banks make a service charge for cur- 
rency deposited? 
a. No, it’s against the law; b. No, because it is made payable 
“to bearer”; ¢. Yes. 
14. Why is U. S. Currency negotiable? 
a. Because it is payable “to bearer”; b. Because it is issued by 
the Government; c. Because it is printed on special paper. 
15. If you were in the bank at the time of a holdup, 
which of the following should you do? 
a. Scream for help; b. Shoot at the nearest bandit; ¢. Memorize 
the color of eyes and hair of the holdup men; d. Note the 
places where the bandits touch some object. 
16. Do some banks charge for supplying change to 
customers? 
a. No, it’s against the law; b. No, because it is seldom asked 
for; ¢. Yes. 
17. Is protest of any value to the payee of a dis- 
honored check if the maker simply made a mistake 
and gives the payee another check that is good? 
a. Yes, he gets the protest fee; b. No, it is of no value unless 
he uses it in court; ¢. Yes, he can’t collect from the maker 
without it. 
18. Does any bank charge a flat rate for money 
orders of as much as 15 cents? 
a. No, ten cents is the highest; b. No, the charge is always 
based on the amount; c. Yes, the Community National Bank 
of Pontiac, Mich. 
19. Does the employer ever pay the service charge 
for employees with checking accounts? 
a. Yes; b. No; ¢. Banks will not allow someone other than 
the depositor to pay his charges. 
20. Have there been as many as 100 banks which 
have discontinued through liquidation this year up 
to Sept. 1st? 
a. No, not more than 10; b. None at all; ¢. Not more than 25; 
d. Yes, 102. 
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Wrong Answers Stimulate Study 


While not many readers of your 
worth-while magazine are sending 
in their scores on the quizzes, no 
doubt hundreds are following them 
with interest. On Quiz No. 2 I an- 
swered all but seven correctly, fall- 
ing down on the questions pertain- 
ing to machines and styles of 
money. On Quiz No. 3 I answered 
only two incorrectly. I didn’t know 
how many stars appear above the 
eagle on the half dollar (No. 4) and 
I didn’t know that the $20.00 bill 
carries Andrew Jackson’s picture. 
(No. 13) But it’s those I fai] to an- 
swer that interest me, for after all 
the purpose of the Quiz is to increase 
our knowledge—not to satisfy a 
certain vanity in making a high 
score. —(Mrs.) Frances H. Robin- 
son, Secretary to the Cashier, Sub- 
urban National Bank, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


Seen See 


Here’s Another Superior Score 


I turned to Quiz No. 4 in the cur- 
rent issue of Bankers Monthly be- 
fore I read any of its contents. I was 
able to answer all but three ques- 
tions correctly. I failed on Nos. 7, 
16 and 18. In No. 18 I checked “a” 
—a deposit in the city bank, but I 
also checked “c”—your bank’s secu- 
rities are stored in a city bank. I 
knew that some of our bank’s secu- 
rities are in the vault of our New 
York correspondent bank, and I as- 
sumed that this was required, rather 
than voluntary. 

When I began reading the article 


on negotiable instruments, I was’ 


pleased that I had answered No. 6 
correctly, although, if the question 
had been stated in a direct manner, 
namely, what are the characteristics 
of a negotiable instrument, I could 
have named only two or three, as I 
have not studied the act. However, 
the article is of special interest and 
benefit to me, and while up to this 
writing I have given it only a cur- 
sory reading, I am devoting time to 
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each section now and intend to make 
a study of it. Your explanations are 
helpful, and they tend to make clear 
the meaning of the law, which I am 
not capable of interpreting alone. 

No doubt someone has called your 
attention to a misprint of minor im- 
portance on page 389 and to a rather 
major error on page 390. On page 
389, the word “of” in the next to the 
bottom line should, of course, be 
“or.” This is so common an error in 
typesetting that one would hardly 
notice it. But on page 390, in the 
first line of the text, the word “con- 
ditional” should be “unconditional.” 

I sensed something wrong in that 
sentence, so turned to the act printed 
in the Encyclopedia of Banking and 
Finance, and on page 539 I found 
the item in Article II of the act. 
—Frances H. Robinson, Sec. to the 
Cashier, Suburban National Bank, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

The second error is a serious one. 
We hope our readers will correct 
the error in their copies of Septem- 
ber Bankers Monthly. 


—o— 


The Editor Is Accused Of 
Error Again 


We believe the editor made an- 
other error in his quiz answers on 
No. 19, Quiz No. 3, August issue. 
The question was, “Is it safe, 
to cash a check for a stranger if a 
good customer endorses it?” We un- 
derstand a bank would be protected 
as to identity and not as to the 
genuineness of the check, unless he 
cashed it for the customer or he 
guaranteed payment.— Guy W. 
Astle, Assistant Cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

The editor replied: 

“All banks cash checks for 
strangers endorsed by customers 
every day. Every check which you 
accept on deposit which has two 
endorsements, one of which is not 
known to you, is a check of this 
kind. 

“If such a check proves to be 


worthless for any reason whatso- 
ever, you would certainly charge 
your customer and he would have 
to reimburse the bank.” 


Mr. Astle disagrees as follows: 


“The question under discussion 
was for example: A stranger pre- 
sents check to be cashed and states 
he can have John Doe, a customer 
of this bank, endorse his check. Our 
information is, unless customer ac- 
companies the stranger to the bank 
bank and receives the funds for the 
check, he cannot be held to guaran- 
tee the payment, unless specifically 
guaranteed by special endorse- 
ment.” 

The editor’s answer to this second 
letter is a quotation from the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Act 


Paragraph 6 of Section 17, reads: 

“Where a signature is so placed 
on an instrument that it is not clear 
in what capacity the person making 
the same is intended to sign, he is 
deemed to be an endorser”; and 
Section 29 reading, “An accommo- 
dation party is one who is signing 
the instrument as maker, drawer, 
acceptor or endorser without re- 
ceiving value fherefor and for the 
purpose of lending his name to some 
other person. 

“Such a person is liable on the 
instrument to a holder for value, 
notwithstanding such holder at the 
time of taking the instrument knew 
him to be only an accommodation 
party.” 

And Section 63, reads: “A person 
placing his signature upon an in- 
strument otherwise than as maker, 
or acceptor is deemed to be an en- 
dorser unless he clearly indicates 
by appropriate words his intention 
to be bound in some other capac- 
ity.” 

The foregoing sections clearly de- 
fine the liability of an accommoda- 
tion endorser and there is no doubt 
whatsoever that the customer would 
be responsible for reimbursing the 
bank if the check proved to be 
worthless. 
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OFFICIAL. U. &S. NAVY PHOTO 


Recordak helps put crippled planes 
back in the fight faster. .. 


N plane plants here at home, 

Recordak transfers specifica- 
tions, drawings, and blueprints 
to tiny reels of microfilm. The 
copying is complete; it is accom- 
plished at split-second speed; and 
copying errors are impossible, 
because the camera cannot make 
mistakes. These miniature film- 
duplicates, easily flown to repair 
bases, help make crippled planes 
new again—getting them back in 
the air, back in the fight, far faster 


than would otherwise be possible. 

Meanwhile, Recordak works 
harder than ever to help Amer- 
ica’s banks maintain their effi- 
ciency in spite of skeleton staffs. 
It’s saving labor and machines, 


stationery and filing space; it’s 
safeguarding the valuable records 
of both the banks and their de- 
positors. Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Among Recordak’s outstanding 
contributions to the war effort— 
V:++—— Mail, the microfilmed 
mail which so swiftly and surely 
bridges the gap between our boys 
and their loved ones. 


RECORDAAK ..... originators of modern microfilming 
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STATES 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA ' 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA i 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


x 
Banking Holidays By States 


January-June, 1944 


The light pumbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 


January 


1429, 16, 19, 23, | 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


February 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


March 
5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 





6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 13, 20, 22, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


April 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 13, 16, 23, 30 
2, 7*, 9, 16, 23, 30 


May 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


June 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
3°, 4, 11, 18, 25 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2,9, 16, 23,30 





6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1. 2,9, 16, 23, 30 





6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
3, 4, 11, 18, 25 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 








1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
1, 2, 8 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


| 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





6, 13, 20, 22, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


| 1, 2,9, 16, 19, 23, 30 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 





6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2,9, 16, 23,30 
1, 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 





| 4, 2,9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
| 1,29, 16, 23, 30 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


1, 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


1. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 

1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23,30 

1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
“1, 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
1, 2,9, 16, 23,30 
1,2,9, 16,230 


| 1,2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 

6, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 
6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 13, 20, 22, 27 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


~ 6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 





5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


1, 5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 15, 19, 26 
2,5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 
2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 22, 33, 30 


~ 2,79, 16, 23, 30 
2,9, 16, 23,30 


2, 9, 12%, 16, 23, 30 
2, 7, 9, 16, 17, 23, 30 


2,9, 16, 23,30 
2, 7.9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 7°, 9, 16, 23, 30 

2, 7. 9, 16, 23, 30 


2,9, 16, 21, 23, 30° 


2, 9, 13, 16, 23, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 

7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
14,21, 28,30 

7, 14, 21, 28, 30 

7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 16, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 

3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7,14, 21, 28,30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 20°, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


4,7, 14, 21, 28, 30 | 
7, 10, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


3,4, 11, 18,25 


3,4, 11, 18,25 | 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 14, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18,25 


3°, 4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 





5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


2,9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








6, 13, 20, 22, 27 





1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 
7, 14, 21, 28, 30 





4, 11, 18, 20°, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 





7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


7, 14, 21, 28, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 
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How A Bank Can 
Influence People 
(Continued from page 535) 


ing. Their value must be deter- 
mined by the individual bank. 
What is desirable and profitable in 
one community may be out of the 
question in another because of cost, 
coverage, competition and other 
factors. 

Publicity, in a sense, is free ad- 
vertising. It differs from paid adver- 
tising in that it is not entirely under 
the control of the sponsor. A pub- 
licity release is subject to rewriting 
and revision by the editor of the 
paper to which it is submitted. Two 
methods can be used to have a story 
published containing bank publicity 
—provided the story has sufficient 
reader interest. 

The copy can be prepared in the 
bank and released to the press, or 
a reporter can be called in for the 
purpose of giving him the facts so 
that he can write the story. If 
accurately and clearly worded, the 
hand-out reduces the likelihood of 
unintentional misinterpretations. 
This is of particular importance in 
communities where fhe newspapers 
do not have writers trained in han- 
dling financial news. It also helps 
the reporter. It gives him accurate 
facts. If he wants to rewrite, the 
hand-out may be supplemented by 
a personal interview. 

What people read forms or 
changes their opinions concerning 
a bank. Good publicity raises the 
standing of a bank in a community. 

Contacts are invaluable to a bank 
in selling its services and develop- 
ing good will and profitable rela- 
tionships. Almost every employee 
is a contact man. Almost every 
member of the bank staff comes in 
contact with its customers or the 
public either in person, by tele- 
phone or by correspondence. All 
three points of contact are equally 
important in a public relations pro- 
gram. No program is complete that 
does not include personnel training 
on all three points. Advertising and 
publicity may bring prospects in 
the front door, but it is the personal 
efforts of the bank’s employees who 
contact the public either in person, 
by telephone or by correspondence 
that make and keep satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

The bank’s directors, officers and 
employees should keep the name of 
their institution prominently iden- 
tified with the business and civic 
interests of the city by accepting 
their reasonable share of commu- 
nity responsibility. 


December, 1943 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition October 18, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


-$ 384,983,189.10 


United States Obligations— Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . P P ° ‘ 


Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 


$666,233,718.19 


Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 522,162,724.54 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . e 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . e 
Other Bonds and Securities, ‘ 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ “ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, ‘ i 


22,295,048.15 
518,399.37 1,211,209,890.25 
64,008,530.29 
390,833,243.36 
4,254,438.02 
° ° ‘ ‘ 2,400,000.00 
1,413,926.93 
. . ‘ . 4,038,549.43 
: , . ; 525,620.35 
$2,063,667,387.73 


. . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, ‘i = ‘ 
Surplus, ° a ‘ ‘ 
Other Undivided Profits, . . 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, 


Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . . ° 
Demand Deposits, "a oe 
Deposits of Public Funds, .  . 


“ar -$ —30,000,000.00 

50,000,000.00 
af. sa 5,319,148.00 
er tg eI 885,608. 16 
aa ‘ 6,891,813.69 


ae arta 1,564, 164.73 


« $ 191,222,221.37 
1,246,877,019.52 


530,907,103.29 1,969,006,344.18 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . 


308.97 
$2,063,667,387.73 


MEMBER FEOERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Contacts developed through this 
kind of activity will eventually pay 
dividends in new business which 
might not come to the bank in any 
other way. Good contacts can do 
more, if properly developed, to 
make the bank widely and favor- 
ably known in its community than 
any other factor in its public rela- 
tions program. 

The adoption of a complete pub- 
lic relations program, including all 
the factors discussed, is bound to 
have a favorable and profitable 
reaction for the bank over a period 
of years. It is sometimes difficult to 
specifically trace direct results of 


any one of the phases of the pro- 
gram immediately, but if a con- 
scientious and continuous effort is 
made to follow through on all the 
factors discussed, it will surely be 
reflected in a healthy growth on the 
bank’s statement of condition. 


It is a good idea to get opinions 
on bonds from several different 
correspondents at frequent inter- 
vals. 


One bank had its directors each 
make a list of old acquaintances, and 
this list was checked against cus- 
tomers to discover prospects for new 
accounts. 
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Because the traveler's check reads “will pay to the order of” it is negotiable. If it read “will pay to”, it would not be 
negotiable. It should be noted, however, that the check is not negotiable until the payee has endorsed it on the line at the 


lower left. 


Travelers Checks Are Negotiable 
After They Are Countersigned 


Unless they are made payable to only one payee 
and not to his order or “to bearer’’, travelers’ 
checks are negotiable after they have been 
countersigned by the purchaser, and may be 
transferred by endorsement and delivery any 


number of times. 


ITHOUT a doubt, there is 
Wi contusion in the minds of 

many people in banking as to 
what instruments are negotiable 
and which are not. When the article 
which appeared on page 389 of Sep- 
tember Bankers Monthly was being 
prepared, the editor stopped at the 
foreign department of a large city 
bank and asked if letters of credit 
and travelers’ checks are negotiable. 
The officer who replied said that 
neither one is negotiable. Accord- 
ingly, on page 390 of September 
issue, in the larger type in the panel, 


travelers’ checks were listed as one - 


of the common non-negotiable in- 
struments. 


Apparently, the officer was think- 
ing of the traveler’s check as it is 
delivered to the buyer. It is not 
negotiable until the buyer signs his 
name on the face the second time. 
This countersignature is affixed 
when the check is cashed. Before the 
check is countersigned, it is no more 
negotiable than an unsigned bank 
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check. But after it is countersigned 
it is negotiable. 

The editor has learned his lesson 
on this point and hereafter will ask 
to see a sample of the instrument if 
he is inquiring as to negotiability, 
for there are a very few simple 
tests which can be made to deter- 
mine the negotiability of an instru- 
ment. These tests were brought out 
in a letter from one of the officers 
of the foreign department of the 
National City Bank of New York 
who wrote as follows: 

It is stated prominently on page 
390 of September’s Bankers Month- 
ly that Travelers’ Checks are non- 
negotiable instruments. That classi- 
fication seems to us to be in error— 
at least as regards our Travelers’ 
Checks, a specimen of which is en- 
closed. 

Section 1. of the Uniform Nego- 

tiable Instruments Act requires: 

. That the instrument must be in 
writing. Our check obviously is 
in writing. 


2. That it contain an unconditional 
promise or order to pay a sum 
certain in money. When issued 
(Section 191 of the Act for def- 
inition of “issue”’), the instru- 
ment is so worded as not to 
“issue” until countersigned by the 
person therein referred to. That 
person becomes our agent (Sec- 
tion 19 of the Act) for the pur- 
pose of validating the check in 
our behalf. Hence, when the in- 
strument is issued, the “holder” 
(again Section 191) has a nego- 
tiable instrument with all the 
rights afforded by Article IV of 
the Act. 

. That it be payable on demand or 
at a fixed or determined future 
time. Our check is payable on 
demand. 

. That it be payable to order or to 
bearer. Our check is payable to 
order. 

. That the drawee, if any, be spe- 
cified. This bank is both drawer 
and drawee. 

Wherein, then, is the check non- 
negotiable? 

If upon further consideration you 
conclude that our Traveler’s Check 
is a negotiable instrument, we 
would appreciate the publication of 
a corrective statement to that effect 
in an early issue of your magazine 
and of equal prominence to that re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph 
hereof. On the other hand; if you 
then adhere to the non-negotiable 
view, kindly write us your reason or 
reasons for such adherence. 

We reproduce herewith one of the 
travelers’ checks issued by the Na- 


(Continued on page 567) 
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al 


Eliminate Unnecessary Wires 
On Returned Items 


(Continued from page 541) 
from Albert F. Newman, cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company, Providence, R. L., 
he says: “Personally I feel that if 
the wiring could be eliminated it 
would certainly help our telegraph 
companies, especially in these times, 
as in many cases we receive the re- 
turned check in the regular mail 
before receiving the telegram tell- 
ing us of its dishonor. If the first 
bank endorser could be ascertained, 
it would seem to be the most logical 
way to meet this problem, provided 
that all bank customers are notified 
that no checks will be wired on dis- 
honor, unless the bank is notified at 
the time of deposit that the wire 
is requested” 

Mr. Newman further says: “One 
of our officers feels that the time 
and effort used in making up tele- 
grams on one end and decoding 
them on the other, notifying the 
customer, and so on, far outweigh 
the few advantages. He feels that 
with most customers having plenti- 
ful funds these days, there are few 
accounts that it is necessary to 
watch for paying against uncol- 
lected funds, except in an isolated 
instance.” 

Mr. Joseph R. Fitzpatrick, cashier 
of the Second National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., raises the ques- 
tion as to whether a bank has 
authority to charge the cost of wir- 
ing to its customers. He says: 

“Most banks, I believe, pass the 
cost of this on to their depositors, 
although their right to do so might 
be seriously questioned in the ab- 
sence of specific authorization. 

“TI feel there is considerable merit 
in your suggestion that such wires 
be sent only to the first bank en- 
dorsers to reduce expense, dupli- 
cation, and to provide quicker 
service, 

“The instructions might be 
phrased ‘Wire non-payment only to 
first bank endorser and state name 
of its customer.’ In this way, the 
time otherwise consumed by the 
recipient in checking film or other 
records to determine its customer’s 
name would be saved. 

“I would hesitate to suggest the 
complete elimination of the prac- 
tice although I must admit I cannot 
recall a single instance in which a 
possible loss to this bank was 
thereby prevented.” 

Mr. Denver L. Morgan, cashier of 
the Charleston National Bank, 
Charleston, West Virginia, says that 
it is quite common to bill a cus- 


December, 1943 


“Twice the Work 
with 
Fewer People’’ 


It’s almost a universal condition 


among banks today—to have to carry 


a heavier load of activity than ever, 
with a reduced staff. 


In spite of this handicap, the banks 


of the Nation are continuing to carry 


on beyond what has been expected 


of them in the past. 


Notable among these is ‘‘3-1’’. 


--- L HE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tomer for more than one wire on a 
single item. His letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

“From time to time we have re- 
ceived telegrams on return items 
which involved more than two 
wires, and in many cases, the ex- 
pense involved was more than $1. 

“Our own reaction to your sug- 
gestion concerning the wiring on 
items of $500 or over is that it 
would be advisable to wire non- 
payment on these items to the first 
bank endorser in most cases rather 
than the practice now followed of 
wiring non-payment to the last 


bank endorser.” 

It may be well to again empha- 
size that the law does not require 
wire of dishonor. The method of 
preventing withdrawal of uncol- 
lected funds followed by those 
banks who train their customers to 
carry adequate balances is probably 
preferable to the expense and waste 
of time connected with wires. 

We suggest, therefore, that the 
wording on cash letters be changed 
to read: “Wire only first endorsing 
bank on items which appear to be 
fraudulent or which are marked 
‘Wire’.” 
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More Light On Savings In 
Computing Overtime Wages 
(Continued from page 545) 


necessary that the employee be 
furnished with an itemized state- 
ment stating how many hours she 
worked and how much overtime 
she put in—similar to the record 
which the bank keeps? 


“We would appreciate a response 
from you regarding this, and shall 
be glad to oblige you in any pos- 
sible way in return.” 

Mr. Hubbell had his attorney take 
up this matter with the Fair Labor 
Standards Division and received 
this reply: 

“T am returning herewith the 
correspondence you have had with 
the Milwaukee County Bank. 

“T have taken the matter up 
directly with the Wage and Hour 
Division here in Chicago, and I am 
advised by Mr. Stransky, Attorney 
for the Fair Labor Standards Divi- 
sion, that it is not necessary to fur- 
nish the employee with an itemized 
statement.” 

On July 20, the Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Bank wrote Mr. Hubbell again 
as follows: 

“Thank you very much for your 




















































































































































































































Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 

























































The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 














































Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 











co-operation with us relative to 
paying employees on the Belo Plan. 
Based upon your correspondence 
and a conference with the local 
wage and hour office, we adopted 
this plan July 1. 

“The representative of the wage 
and hour office suggested our add- 
ing to the contract with the em- 
ployees a specific reference to the 
Belo case, which we have done.” 

Enclosed with this letter was the 
following copy of the employer- 
employee contract: 

“In order to conform to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act without reduc- 
ing the amount of money which you 
receive for each week, you are ad- 
vised that from and after......... 
your basic rate of pay will be $.... 
per hour for the first forty hours 
each week, and that for time over 
forty hours each week, you will 
receive for each hour of work, not 
less than one and one-half times 
such basic rate above mentioned, 
with a guarantee on our part that 
you will receive on the fifteenth 
and last day of each month for regu- 
lar time and such overtime as the 
necessities of our business may de- 
mand, a sum not less than $....... 
This is in accordance with the plan 
of the Belo Company which was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and on June 8, 1942, 
ruled by the Supreme Court as fully 
complying with the Wage and Hour 
act. 

Very truly yours, 
Vice President 
ACCEPTED: 


Other letters received by Mr. 
Hubbell follow: 

“T have just read your article in 
Bankers Monthly on how to simplify 
computation of wages. 

“I will appreciate it if you will 
send me some of the forms you use, 
including the contract with the em- 
ployee. We use this system also.”— 
I. R. Preston, Pres., The City Na- 
tional Bank, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

—o— 


“T have read with interest your 


‘article in Bankers Monthly “How 


to Simplify Computing Overtime 
Wages.” It is just what I have been 
looking for, and I assure you that I 
will appreciate it deeply if you will 
send us a copy of the following: 
Copy of Contract entered into 
with employee 
Salary account sheet 
Statement of wages paid and 
deductions for employee. 
“T enclose stamps to cover postage 


on forms.”—E, A. Enochs, vice- 
president and cashier, The Bank of 
Houston, Houston, Mississippi. 


—— 


“Mr. A. D. Platz, president of 
the Farmers and Citizens Bank, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, has called 
my attention to the article on “How 
to Simplify Computing Overtime 
Wages” which appeared in the June, 
1943 issue of the Bankers Monthly. 

“Mr. Platz is very much inter- 
ested in the form of record which 
was reproduced and will appreciate 
your dropping him a line, with car- 
bon copy to myself, advising him if 
the form you have adopted is avail- 
able for use by other banks. If so, 
how could they be obtained and at 
what price.”—-W. G. Coapman, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

—Q—— 


“We have read with a great deal 
of interest your article in Bankers 
Monthly for June and are seriously 
considering putting your method of 
computing overtime into effect. If 
it is not too much trouble or you 
happen to have a mimeographed 
copy of the contract, we would ap- 
preciate a copy.”—R. I. Stout, Pres., 
The First National Bank, Tekamah, 
Nebraska. 


Lt. Henry S. Lynn was promoted 
to vice president from the position 
of assistant vice president of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and John C. 
Schor, who has held the position of 
assistant trust officer, was made 
trust officer. 


Nine Ways In Which Bankers 
Monthly May Be Used 


1. A source of public relations 
ideas for public relations officers. 

2. Tested ideas in handling per- 
sonnel for personnel officers. 

3. Ideas on securing and evaluat- 
ing loans for loan officers. 

4. Economies brought about by 
changing routine for operating of- 
ficers. 

5. Ideas on general policy for 
presidents and other administrative 
officers. 

6. As a background of reading 
for personnel training classes. 

7. Required reading for all em- 
ployees. 

8. Classes in banking in colleges. 

9. Research study reports for 
high school classes in economics. 
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Credit Managers Favor 
A No-Protest Plan 


(Continued from page 546) 


banks to change their transit letters. 
In other words, it is the bank of de- 
posit rather than the bank of clear- 
ing which needs to make a change, 
for if the transit letter says “pro- 
test all checks over $50,” and a 
check is returned without protest, 
the bank returning it might be 
liable. 

Furthermore, it is the bank send- 
ing the check whose customer will 
be annoyed if an unnecessary pro- 
test be charged against his account. 
Consequently, the correction must 
be made by changing the instruc- 
tions on transit letters. 

The credit manager of another 
eastern firm says: “Very seldom 
has it been necessary for us to use 
protest manifests as evidence in 
legal actions to collect an unpaid 
check. We have, however, used pro- 
tested acceptances as evidence, and 
feel the practice of protesting this 
type of negotiable paper should be 
continued.” 

A Pennsylvania firm says that it 
follows the practice of stamping all 
checks deposited “N.P.” in order to 
eliminate fees charged on checks 
returned due to insufficient funds. 

A New York firm, nationally 
known, and receiving checks from 
small merchants all over the coun- 
try, expresses opinion as follows: 
“We frankly do not feel that the 
protesting of checks is necessary. It 
causes needless expense in the form 
of protest fees, which‘ very fre- 
quently we have found are rather 
excessive.” 

The assistant treasurer of a mail 
order house says: “The easiest way 
to avoid protest fees is to stamp all 
checks deposited ‘no protest’. This 
is what we do, for we are not in- 
terested in having checks protested 
unless we specifically ask for it.” 

It would seem from the expres- 
sions of opinion which Bankers 
Monthly has published from both 
bankers and credit managers of cor- 
porations that some educational 
work may well be done by indi- 
vidual banks on this subject. 

It might be well to assign an 
officer to discuss the matter with 
every commercial customer who de- 
posits checks which might be sub- 
ject to protest. 

The desires of these customers in 
the matter may thus be obtained 
and the bank may adjust its transit 
letter form according to those de- 
sires. 

In other words, an 
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individual 


To the Bank 
Portfolio Officer 


‘THE management of the Govern- 
ment securities portfolio is a major 
problem in banking operation today. 


The complete facilities and excep- 
tional service of our 


U. S. Government 
Bond Department 


have been of value to officers of many 
banks throughout the country in the 
review of holdings, the selection of in- 
vestments, and in market transactions. 


We shall be 


pleased to have you 


consult with us regarding your port- 


folio problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $287,500,000 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 
44TH STREET 


MADISON AVENUE AT 
60TH STREET 


The offer of services contained herein is limited to the exempted transactions 
specified in Sub-divisions 3 and 4 of Section 5 of the Illinois Securities Law. 


bank may serve its customers bet- 
ter if it understands whether pro- 
tests are desired by the customer or 
not. In such a case, it will naturally 
avoid unnecessary protest fees for 
those customers who do not want 
this service. 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has announced the ap- 
pointment of Gordon Bisland Duval 
as second vice president in charge 
of the bank’s Municipal Bond De- 
partment. Mr. Duval has been as- 
sociated with Halsey, Stuart & Com- 


pany as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of municipal bond 
buying. 


Customers should be warned of 
the dangers in cashing checks for 
strangers. 


Every employee should learn 
about all of the work in the bank 
in addition to his own job. 


The name of the account printed 
on a customer’s checks is a great 
aid to bookkeepers. 
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Exchange Charges Discussed 


(Continued from page 549) 


the money so deposited, is starting 
from an absolutely false premise. 
That is not the implication, and the 
whole world knows it. 

“As a matter of universal prac- 
tice, which has come to be absolute- 
ly taken for granted by everybody 
who has anything to do with a 
checking account, checks are used 
for the transfer of funds altogether 
without regard for the inter-bank 
transactions involved in effecting 
the transfer. 
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NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars and 
Stripes, Cletrac is 
proud to be flying the 
Army and Navy E and 
the Minute Man flags. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 





THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“That is exactly as it should be, 
and if the banking business knows 
what is good for it, it will do all in 
its power to facilitate the use of 
checks for all purposes involving 
the transfer of funds, and refrain 
from discouraging their use by in- 
terposing charges which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained or justified. 

“To assume further, that the 
payee of the check cannot properly 
treat it as so much cash, is to go 
counter to all of the advertising in 
which we have urged payment by 
check of all manner of obligations. 
Our checking account facilities are 
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Tis then your farmer customers will need sound 
advice and adequate credit service in financing 
their post-war, farming projects. 


In this, you and we have a dual job. Ours—to 
provide improved, economical farming equip- 
ment. Yours—to help put this equipment to work 
through proper financing of both tractor dealer 
and tractor owner. 





part of our stock in trade, and are 
rapidly becoming in many banks the 
predominantly important part as a 
source of earnings. To sell the use 
of these facilities, we must not only 
sell our customer on the advantages 
of paying by check, but we must 
make every possible effort to cause 
personal checks to be widely and 
readily accepted by those to whom 
they are mailed or otherwise deliv- 
ered, wherever they are. 

“In any bank which has installed 
an adequate schedule of service 
charges, the checking account is a 
distinctly paying proposition, and 
the bank that hasn’t installed such 
a schedule and is trying to supple- 
ment an inadequate schedule by im- 
posing exchange charges on its own 
checks, is only cheapening its own 
wares by making them less desir- 
able. The non-par bank cannot 
truthfully and consistently urge the 
use of checks under circumstances 
which it knows in advance will en- 
tail the payment of an exchange 
charge by the payee. 

“The non-par bank which is bas- 
ing its policy of charging exchange 
on the premise that, to use Mr. Han- 
son’s words, ‘The check is merely 
an order to the bank on which it is 
drawn to pay at its own counter or 
teller’s window the amount stated’ 
should, in all fairness, acquaint its 
customers with the fact that their 
checks will be paid at par only if 
presented at its own counter. 

“We all know it would be a 
unique situation in which a banker 
could truthfully say that he was put 
to greater trouble and expense in 
having to write a single draft in 
payment for a large number of 
checks than he would in paying 
those checks individually across the 
counter. To argue that we must re- 
ceive extra compensation for pay- 
ing the checks in what is perfectly 
obviously by far the most conven- 
ient and practical method of pay- 
ment, can only serve to make us 
appear ridiculous. 

“The statement that the business- 
man accepting checks which cannot 
be cashed at the bank where drawn, 
accepts such items knowingly, and 
suggesting that he protect himself 
against further charges by having 
the check drawn “with exchange” 
or add the amount of the exchange 
fee to the amount of the check at the 
time that he takes it, is somewhat 
of an admission that the business- 
man would be entirely within his 
rights in demanding that the drawer 
of the checks pay any exchange 
charges levied on those checks. 
“To encumber the entire business 
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and commercial world with the 
necessity of checking every check 
handled against constantly chang- 
ing par and non-par lists and pon- 
derous volumes of exchange charge 
schedules in order to determine pre- 
cisely what should be done with 
reference to each personal check 
tendered, would indeed place the 
merchantability of bank services 
at something approaching the van- 
ishing point. It would be only a step 
from that point to something like a 
concerted move to eliminate the 
personal check as a means of pay- 
ment. True, as Mr. Hanson suggests, 
the customer could buy a bank draft 
—but he could also buy a Post Of- 
fice money order—and probably 
would. 

“Bankers everywhere, including 
Mr. Hanson, have abundant reason 
to feel glad that there is no wide 
acceptance of his view that the 
treatment of the check as so much 
cash on the part of the person re- 
ceiving is clearly erroneous. If that 
view should come to be widely held, 
the use of our checking account 
facilities would shrink to only a 
trickle, as compared to its present 
volume. 

“The reference to the city bank’s 
refusal to pay on an uncollected 
item is beside the point. If ordinary 
prudence induces such refusal, the 
resulting inconvenience to the payee 
spells further forbearance on his 
part, and he should not have to 
suffer the further punishment of 
having to pay an exchange charge— 
all for the doubtful privilege of ac- 
cepting payment by personal check, 
when he might have demanded 
something which he knew would be 
paid promptly and at par—a Post 
Office money order, for example. 

“There is every evidence that the 
time has long since passed when the 
using public assumed that the bank- 
ing machinery set up for the clear- 
ance of checks, which was brought 
into being by the banking industry, 
is for the free use of the public. The 
public has grown quite accustomed 
to paying for bank services, and if 
we are not receiving due compensa- 
tion for services rendered, it is our 
own fault. 

“Moreover, it might be pertinent 
to inquire just how much of the 
“banking machinery set up for the 
clearance of checks,” is supplied by 
the non-par banks. It performs the 
single service of deducting an ex- 
change charge and sending to the 
bank which supplied the machinery 
(at no cost to the non-par bank) 
what’s left. 

“There is no quarrel with Mr. 
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RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct or fully guaranteed . . . 


Other Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 


provements 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 
Prepaid Expense 
Customers’ Liabilit 

Acceptances and 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 





LIABILITIES 
Commercial, Bank and Savings .$854,683,246.34 


Deposits: 
U. S. Government 


Other Public Deposits 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits 


and Letters of Credit 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .. . 





$104,819,483.60 


Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 


Account of 
tters of Credit 


T , State of Michigan . 
a idisien: .” . 32,065,264.77 $1,118,136,208.16 


8,579,287 .66 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 
Statement of Condition October 18, 1943 


$ 255,972,099.35 


726,770,961.88 
54,445,648.51 
900,000.00 





13,938,587.57 
49,649.56 118,807,720.73 
1,051,535.77 
2,774,291.76 
280,716.66 


3,527,712.24 
$1,164,530,686.90 


226,265,054.19 
5,122,642.86 


8,500,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
11,500,000.00 





38,579,287 .66 
4,287,478.84 


3,527,712.24 
$1,164,530,686.90 


United States Government securities carried at $263,785,038.58 in the foregoing statement 


are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 














Hanson’s statement that certain 
charges are necessary if the service 
asked is to be given. It is merely a 
question of determining whether 
the drawer or the payee of a check 
is the party served, and the one 
against whom the charge should be 
levied.” 

“Tt should be quite apparent that 
the check is a means of payment 
rather than a means of collection. 
The payee of the check has, with- 
out any exception of consequence, 
rendered full value in terms of 
goods or services for the amount of 
the check, and, quite likely, accepted 


the check as an additional accom- 
modation to the drawer at some in- 
convenience and expense to himself. 
The drawer of the check is the per- 
son accommodated. To say the least, 
he is the only person who has been 
accommodated by the drawee bank, 
and the latter has absolutely no 
moral right to look to anyone else 
for compensation for its services in 
handling its own checks.” 


By concerted effort, directors of 
one bank increased the number of 
checking and saving accounts 20% 
in a few weeks. 
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How One Bank Is Protected 
Against Daylight Holdup 


(Continued from page 544) 


and show the positions of the cash 
vault and the tellers’ cages; and of 
any other cages or counters where 
considerable money is handled. If 
no photograph, give a little sketch 
of the nature of the fixtures. 

Please do not ask me to discuss, 
in a letter, any of the commercial- 
ized devices offered banks as hold- 
up protection. Most of these have 
some value when used as auxiliary 
to a good defensive lay-out. Should 
I ever be called upon to serve you 
in more than a generally advisory 
capacity, I would expect to advise 
you fully to the best of my judg- 
ment. Or I would discuss such mat- 
ters in an open bankers’ meeting 
where discussion need not be one- 
sided. Otherwise, discussion in a 
letter is too much like propaganda 
and seems to me unfair. I dislike to 
seem to be a “knocker.” 

With a tide of prosperous condi- 
tions, the tide of bank holdup al- 
ways rises, and each such new wave 
of bank holdup seems to be bolder, 
more daring and more clever than 
ever before. 


Simplification of the routine of a 
job is the greatest aid in training 
new employees. 


The simpler the contract, the less 
likely it is to be broken. 





Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 7 


li. ¢—Bankers Monthly reports 
each month new banks organized, 
banks discontinued, and changes in 
banks’ titles and locations. There 
are always some to report. On page 
427 of the September issue, 26 
banks were reported as having been 
organized since the first 1943 edi- 


' tion of the Blue Book was issued, 


which was about the first of March. 

2. b—The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act is quoted on page 450 of 
the October issue, and on that page 
it explains that a note is to be con- 
sidered as dated as of the time of 
issue. The date may be inserted by 
the holder when the date of issue 
is determined. 


3. a—On page 394 of September 
Bankers Monthly, eight different 
methods of allowing credit for bal- 
ances are shown in the table. 

4. c—Under the heading “Signa- 
ture May Be Anywhere” on page 
451. October issue, you can read a 
quotation from the Negotiable In- 
strument Act. Also on that page is 
a reproduction of a check on which 
the customer’s signature is across 
the left-hand end. 

5. a—tThe illustration on page 
443 of the October issue shows that 
the amount to be spent for home 
and farm improvements is $6,000,- 
000,000. This is based upon a survey 
made by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


6. b—On page 389 and 390 of the 





THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 


organization since establishment is that of providing the 


capital needs of worthy public and private borrowers, on 


‘the one hand, and safeguarding principal and income to 


conservative lenders, on the other. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET + 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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September issue this subject was 
discussed and it was emphasized 
that a negotiable instrument must 
be an unconditional order or prom- 
ise to pay. The promise mentioned 
in question 6 is not unconditional. 
It is conditioned on the delivery of 
an automobile. 

7. d—While it is true that many 
small banks do not have a central 
proof machine, and, in fact, some 
do not have a central proof depart- 
ment, stilb every bank employee 
should read such articles as the 
one which appears on page 447 of 
the October Bankers Monthly. This 
describes one of the central proof 
machines, and tells of its advan- 
tages. 

8. b—Read again under the 
heading “The Most Important Char- 
acteristic” on page 390 of the Sep- 
tember issue. That makes it clear 
that.in order to be negotiable an 
instrument must have the words 
either “to the order of” or to John 
Brown “or bearer.” 

9. c—On page 450 of the Octo- 
ber issue the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act is quoted as saying 
“Whére the sum payable is ex- 
pressed in words and also in figures 
and there is a discrepancy between 
the two, the sum denoted by the 
words is the sum payable.” 

10. b—On page 401 of the Sep- 
tember issue, the total resources of 
the 15 largest banks are shown. All 
of these have a total of over a bil- 
lion dollars in resources and the 
Chase National Bank has a total of 
nearly 41% billion. 


11. b—This same question was 
asked in Bankers Monthly Quiz 
No. 1, and the editor answered it 
incorrectly. We made quite a large 
article telling about the error, and 
hoped that everyone would get the 
matter firmly fixed in his mind. 
Post Office money orders are not 
negotiable instruments. They may 
be transferred to only one person 
other than the payee. 


12. a—lItem No. 6 in the panel 
on page 453 of the October issue 
says “The law does not allow a bank 
to retain protest fees.” This is 
quoted from a number of court 
decisions in which the courts uni- 
formly held as stated. 

13. c—The table on page 394 of 
the September issue shows that at 
least 3 banks make a charge for 
currency deposited. 

14. a—Examine a $5 bill and 
you will see that it says “The United 
States of America will pay to the 
bearer on demand.” This is what 
makes it negotiable. Anyone who 
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possesses the $5 bill may get 5 silver 
dollars or any other type of money 
he wants from the Treasury. 

15. c and d—We hope that 
every bank employee carefully read 
the article by John Edgar Hoover 
on page 439 of the October issue. 

16. c—The table on page 394 of 
the September issue shows that at 
least 2 banks charge for change 
supplied to customers. 

17. b—If you did not answer 
this question correctly, read again 
the article on page 452 of the Octo- 
ber issue entitled “Eliminate Pro- 
test.” 

18. c—Read the article on page 
462 of the October issue if you 
missed this question. 

19. a—One employer told of his 
method of paying service fees for 
his employees’ checking accounts 
on page 398 of the September issue. 

20. d—Bankers Monthly reports 
the banks which have discontinued 
through liquidation and it is well 
for everyone in banking to under- 
stand that there are banking 
changes every month. Some banks 
liquidate, others are organized. 


Insurance Surveys Important 


Bankers Monthly has, from time 
to time, published many articles on 
the importance of insurance surveys 
for those businessmen who are bank 
borrowers. We have, in fact, pub- 
lished lists of the various types of 
insurance needed by different types 
of business. 

The Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men has recently endorsed 
the idea of insurance surveys and 
has issued a bulletin which will be 
very helpful to our readers. A part 
of this bulletin is as follows: 

“Well managed business today 
recognizes the fact that insurance 
haphazardly handled can be the 
‘weak link in the chain,’ endanger- 
ing the very life of a business. 

“Insurable values are _ rarely 
static, this being especially true to- 
day. New hazards are constantly 
making their appearance, and war- 
time curbs and restrictions are af- 
fecting certain types of coverage. 
These are but a few of the things 
that call for the closest teamwork 
between assured and agent. 

“Insurance men know from ex- 
perience that the average assured 
does not want and cannot reason- 
ably be expected to purchase every 
type of insurance on the list merely 
because there is a remote possibility 
that he might suffer a loss. Gener- 
ally, businessmen want to know how 
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Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Desirable 
Short Maturities 


Se AFFORD a popular medium through 
which institutional funds, earmarked for tem- 


porary employment, may be invested securely at 
favorable term rates. These obligations of the 


twelve issuing banks are made available regu- 


larly for subscription in denominations ranging 
from $5,000 to $100,000, due at convenient 
intervals up to one year. Debentures which 


mature within six months are acceptable as 


collateral security for fifteen-day borrowings by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Requests for other salient information respecting the above 
described issues should be addressed to 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 NASSAU STREET 


they might have a loss, and what it 
will cost to purchase protection so 
that they may decide upon a reason- 
able insurance program. Only with 
the overall picture such as provided 
by an Insurance Survey can this be 
done intelligently. 

“There is not sufficient space in 
this circular to completely describe 
and discuss the Insurance Survey, 
except to say that it contemplates 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
assured’s business, a complete 
physical inspection of the property, 
ascertainment of the various haz- 


New Yorx 5, N. Y. 


ards, whether from fire, defalcation 
of funds, use of elevators; the pos- 
sibility of a public liability or claim, 
the death of a key official; or any 
of the other hazards applicable to 
the particular risk. Such a survey 
may cover every one of the major 
types of insurance such as fire, 
marine, casualty, surety, steam 
boiler, and life. They are usually 
prepared by the agent assisted by 
company engineers or specialists 
and it is rare that they fail to un- 
earth necessary revisions in cover- 
age. 
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84 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
85 Duplicators 
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it’s easier than a letter —to get 
our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 





Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 
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Save On Deposit 
Slip Printing 


Many banks have followed the 
practice of printing a paragraph on 
all deposit slips in which it is stated 
that the bank receives items as 
agent only and assumes no respon- 
sibility beyond the exercise of due 
care. 

In many cases, this occupies an 
inch or more of space on the deposit 
slip, adds to the cost and probably 
generally serves no good purpose. 
It is far better to print this para- 
graph on the signature card. The 
signature card is, after all, the con- 
tract and it is signed by the deposi- 
tor, by which signature he agrees 
to abide by the contract. Legally, 
therefore, it is not necessary to re- 
peat this on deposit slips. 


New Moistener Has Many 
Desirable Features 


To replace the old sponge cup, 
which had many disadvantages, the 
Zephyr American Corporation, 2 
West 46th Street, New York City, 
has introduced a moistener known 
as Aquadex. The body is made of 
glass and is black, neat, and attrac- 
tive. The top is made of a plastic, 





under which is cotton which retains 
the moisture that is put into the 
cup and feeds it as needed to the 
plastic top. The manufacturers say 
that the plastic top is always clean 
and automatically releases the cor- 
rect amount of moisture. It can’t be- 
come sticky, gummy, or messy, and 
is perfect for sealing envelopes, 
moistening labels, stamps, or han- 
dling currency. The sample, which 
was sent to the editor, seems to bear 
out all of these claims, and it would 
appear that the investment of one 
dollar for each teller would be well 
worth while. 
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How To Safekeep Bonds 
When Boxes Are Rented 


Some banks have developed a good sideline by storing war bonds for custom- 
ers. Fees vary and methods of storage vary. Some give each customer a sepa- 
rate envelope. Some store all bonds in a letter file arranged alphabetically. 


written to Bankers Monthly 

to ask how War Bonds may 
be accepted for safekeeping out- 
side of a deposit box. These bankers 
have rented all of their boxes, and 
still have a demand for a protective 
service. An investigation has re- 
vealed at least two practical ways 
of handling safekeeping of cus- 
tomers’ bonds. 

The Manchester Trust Co. of Man- 
chester, Conn., uses a large expand- 
ing Kraft envelope. It is large 
enough to hold several bonds and 
it is strong enough to hold other 
articles such as small jewelry. This 
envelope is filled by the customer 
and sealed with a large seal on 
which he writes his name. He can 
then discover any tampering with 
the seal if such should occur, and 
this is his assurance that the en- 
velope has not been opened when 
he comes to ask for it again. 

On the front of the envelope he 
enters his name and address and the 
safekeeping receipt number. The 
envelope also is numbered. Then he 
enters the date the envelope was 
placed in the vault and signs his 
name. When he comes to open it, he 
examines the seal and then signs 
on another line under the wording 
“T hereby certify that I examined 
the seal before opening this envel- 
ope and found it intact.” He also 
enters the date of opening. Below 
this is a message which begins ‘““To 
our customers” and continues as 
follows: 

“Only you have the right to open 
this envelope. To protect your valu- 
ables please follow these instruc- 
tions: 

After you have placed your valu- 
ables in this envelope, seal it. Then 
sign your name on the gummed 
label and place it over the sealed 
portion of the envelope. You can 
have access to this envelope at any 
time during regular banking hours. 
In consideration of the low cost of 
this service, a charge of 25c will be 
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A wevtie many bankers have 


made each time this envelope is 
opened. 

Keep Your Valuables Safe - - - 

Use This Envelope for: 

War Bonds Small Jewelry 
Deeds Stocks 
Insurance Other Valuable 

Policies Papers 
When this envelope has once been 
opened it is then replaced by a new 
envelope, and is not used again. The 
customer is charged 25c for each 
new envelope and pays a yearly 
safekeeping charge of $1.75. The 
bank advertised this plan as well as 
mentioning it to customers who 
asked for safe deposit boxes. Many 
people stopped in to arrange for 
safekeeping and the plan has been 
successful and profitable. These en- 
velopes printed ready for use are 
supplied by Curtiss 1000, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Another system is offered by the 
Smith Printing Co. of Williamsport, 


Pa. This system consists of a ledger 
sheet record for each safekeeping 
account with a contract on the back, 
a loose leaf binder to hold the ledger 
sheet; passbooks, one for, each cus- 
tomer, in which each deposit or 
withdrawal of a bond is entered, 
the same as a deposit or withdrawal 
of cash in a saving account; deposit 
tickets which are used for posting 
the ledger sheet; advertising circu- 
lars and display cards. 

It will be seen from this list that 
the deposit of bonds for safekeep- 
ing is handled exactly like the de- 
posit of money. The passbook is 
labeled “War Bond—Safekeeping 
Account.” Each book is given a 
number, and must be presented for 
the deposit or the withdrawal of 
bonds the same as a savings pass- 
book must be presented for the de- 
posit or withdrawal of money. 

Instead of the dollar amount, the 
date and serial number of the bond 


WAR BOND SAFEKEEPING ACCOUNT 


Here is a complete system for handling the safekeeping of war bonds at a 
profit. Note that is includes a deposit ticket, passbook, and ledger sheet, similar 


to what is used for money deposit accounts. 














is entered. Then, in other columns, 
the par amount is entered either as 
a deposit or withdrawal, and the 
new balance is brought forward just 
the same as in a savings account. 

The difference in the deposit 
ticket is that instead of listing the 
name of the bank on which the 
check is drawn, the serial number 
of the bond is listed and its matur- 
ity value. 

The contract which is on the back 
of the ledger sheet reads as follows: 
WAR BOND SAFEKEEPING 
ACCOUNT 
Contract Between 
(The name of the bank is printed 
here) 
hereinafter called the bank, and.... 

hereinafter called the depositor. 
1. The Bank is authorized to ac- 
cept from the depositor United 
States Government registered War 
Savings Bonds to be held for safe- 
keeping. 

2. The depositor agrees to the fol- 
lowing rules and regulations and to 
such amendments thereto as may 
be made from time to time. 

3. The bank agrees to accept for 


safekeeping, United States War 
Savings Bonds for a minimum 
oS ee per year, 
Ciara's Sco ios 50s cents per bond 


for each additional bond over...... 
in number. 

The fiscal year for such service shall 
a ae of each calendar 
Oe a i a er 
All payments for this service shall 
be made in advance on a pro rata 
basis to the end of the fiscal year 
following date when bonds are de- 
posited, and thereafter annually in 
advance. No refund shall be made 
if bonds are surrendered within the 
term for which payment has been 
made. 

4. The depositor will be given a 
passbook and the entering therein 
of a description of bonds received 
by an authorized employee of the 
bank shall act as a receipt for the 
depositor. The passbook must be 
presented to the bank by the depos- 
itor or his duly authorized represen- 
tative when depositing or with- 
drawing bonds. 

5. The bank shall require the sign- 
ing of a receipt by the depositor, or 
his duly authorized representative 
before a bond or bonds may be 
withdrawn. 

6. The bank, in receiving bonds for 
safekeeping, assumes no responsi- 
bility for acts of God or public 
enemies or for mob violence or other 
acts beyond its control. 

7. The bank reserves the right to 
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lL hereby certify that | examined the seal before 
opening this envelope and found it intect 


The Manchester Trust Co. 
Manchester, Conn. 





This safekeeping envelope is large 
enough to hold several bonds. It is sealed 
with a gummed label on which the cus- 
tomer writes his name. When it is opened, 
a new envelope is used at a charge of 
25 cents. 


cancel this contract at any time by 
giving the depositor written notice 
and by refunding any unearned 
part of the fee charged. If the de- 
positor does not withdraw his bonds 
within ten days after notification 
of cancellation of this contract, the 
bank will have the right at its op- 
tion to mail the bonds by registered 
mail to the last known address of 
the depositor. The bank may refuse 
to deliver any and all bonds to a 
depositor until any unpaid charges 
owing have been paid. 

8. If the depositor has a checking 
account with the bank, the bank is 
authorized to charge such checking 
account with the service fee due 


- each year. 


9. The bank reserves the right to 
change the schedule of charges. 


10. The depositor has this...... day 
 SOPee ee ere ey TL Eee Sages 
paid in advance $........ for the 


safekeeping of War Savings Bonds 
deposited in his name. On........ 
of each year he agrees to pay a 
minimum annual charge of $...... 
URS 0 6x cents per bond for each 
additional bond over.......... in 
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Two Officers Advanced 
In Cleveland Bank 


George R. Herzog, cashier of the 
Union Bank of Commerce, has been 
advanced to vice president and 
cashier. At the same time, Laurence 
A. Cordrey, assistant cashier, was 
promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Herzog has been cashier 
of the bank since its establishment 
in 1938. 

Mr. Cordrey has been a banker 
in Cleveland since 1909. He became 
credit manager of the Union Bank 
of Commerce when it opened five 
years ago and was promoted to 
assistant cashier in May, 1940. He 
is also vice president of the Cleve- 
land Chapter of the Robert Morris 
Associates. 


Foster W. Doty has been elected 
president of the Union Trust Co. of 
Springfield, Mass. For the last 15 
years Mr. Doty has been vice presi- 
sident of the Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Co. of New York. 


John W. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of 
the First National Bank of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


S. Marcus Greer, vice president 
of the Houston City National Bank, 
was elected vice president of the 
Mercantile National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas. 


The best check to any evil is that 
provided by an educated public.— 
U. S. Secret Service. 


There were nearly 20 times as 
many victims of counterfeit money 
in 1936 as in 1942; but there were 
nearly 6,000 in 1942—still too many. 


_ deprhyyr KQUADEX 


Sey development in moisten- 
Replaces old-fashioned sponge cup. 


wt Durable, always clean plastic top auto- 
matically releases correct amount of 
moisture. Can't become sticky, gummy 


or messy. Perfect for sealing 
envelopes, moistening labels or 
Mode by 


ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORP. 
2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


makers of AUTODEX and SWIVODEX 
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Travelers’ Checks Are 
Negotiable After They Are 
Countersigned 

(Continued from page 556) 


tional City Bank of New York and 
it is easy to see that because it reads 
“The National City Bank of New 
York will pay to the order of” it is 
a negotiable instrument after being 
countersigned by the buyer. If it 
said “The National City Bank of 
New York will pay to” it would not 
be negotiable. Those three little 
words “the order of” are the words 
which make it negotiable when it 
otherwise conforms to the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act. 

The importance of knowing 
whether a travelers’ check is nego- 
tiable or not is that, if it were not 
negotiable, it would not be proper 
to accept it if it contained more than 
one endorsement. Being negotiable, 
it may be transfered by endorse- 
ment and delivery as many times as 
desired. 

Some instruments follow the 
name of the payee with the words 
“or bearer” or with the words “or 
order.” Either one of these phrases 
makes the instrument negotiable. 

Some interesting information re- 
garding the endorsement of travel- 
ers’ checks was sent with the letter 
previously quoted: 

Necessity for Endorsement by 
Purchaser—The usual form of trav- 
elers’ check expressly provides that 
it must be countersigned by the pur- 
chaser at the time it is cashed or 
used. Is the purchaser also required 
to endorse the check in addition to 
countersigning it? 

Opinion: Endorsement, in addi- 
tion to countersignature, is unneces- 
sary because the countersignature 
has the effect of an ordinary en- 
dorsement. 

In the case of Sullivan V. Knauth 
(1914) 161 App. Div. 148, 146 N.Y.S. 
583, 586 (affirmed, 220 N.Y. 216, 
115 N.E. 460), the court, in discuss- 
ing the countersignature upon a 
traveler’s check, stated: 

“It seems to me, therefore, it 
must be held that it is the second 
signature which gives the paper 
final currency. It is in the precise 
situation of a check payable to the 
order of a designated payee unen- 
dorsed by said payee. That being 
so, the countersigned signature must 
be treated as the ordinary endorse- 
ment of a payee upon an ordinary 
check.” 

Under the above ruling, an en- 
dorsement would be surplusage and, 
therefore, unnecessary. In Peoples 
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THE CHECKS YOU BUY 


...mever make you any money. They 
increase your cost of doing business. 
BUT the checks you SELL imprinted 
with a customer’s name cost you 
NOTHING. 


What, for example, do you pay in 
the course of a year for large size 
over-the-counter checks —and for 
which you receive nothing in return? 
Certainly everyone who uses a busi- 
ness size check should have his name 
printed on it. 


Those Newport and Compact 
style check books—so popular 

in the East—they too are 
costly, when theyare given 

away. But when they’re 
imprinted you can re- 

cover your full cost. 


and give away 


Imprinted checks — whether Person- 
alized pocket check style or business 
style three-on-a-page, are easier for 
you to handle, the customers prefer 
them and you save all the cost. 


Anything as personal as a checking 
account—and checks are the personal 
currency of the individual — should 
be truly personalized. All customers 
don’t know that imprinted checks are 
available or how inexpensive they are. 


Why not tell them? Show them your 
De Luxe Catalog. And if you 
would like a supply of state- 
ment enclosures to make 
your message stronger, 
write us and we'll be 
happy to send whatever 
you can use. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Savings Bank v. American Surety 
Co. (Dist. Ct., Mich., 1936) 15 Fed. 
Supp. 911, 913, the court declared: 

“The essential value and purpose 
of a traveler’s check is that it is a 
cashier’s check payable by a bank 
or other corporation of unques- 
tioned financial standing and integ- 
rity which is placed by the issuing 
bank in the hands of agent banks 
for delivery to any person who will 
pay the face value plus a small 
premium. It is payable to such in- 
dividuals without identification and 
merely upon corresponding signa- 
tures. They are freely accepted not 
only by banks but in remote rural 
communities. That they are checks 
which are intended to be and are 
freely negotiable cannot be gain- 
said.” 


Eliminate Most Telegrams 


We are in agreement with Bank- 
ers Monthly that there are a num- 
ber of telegrams that are unneces- 
sary. For instance, we have found 
that telegrams sent for reasons such 
as lack of signature, guarantee of 
amount or alterations, or missing 
endorsements, are unnecessary. We 
do think that, where it is necessary 
to have telegrams sent on items on 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


which there are insufficient funds, 
no account, payment stopped, and 
drafts to be held for further presen- 
tation, that it would eliminate con- 
siderable criticism if telegrams in 
these cases were sent to the bank 
where the item originated.—H. E. 
Terry, Cashier, First National Bank 
in Albuquerque, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


City Correspondent Helps 
With Securities 


The officer of a city bank in the 
South recently received a request 
from one of his correspondents in 
a small place for information on the 
purchase of county warrants. The 
city bank officer had the situation 
studied by one of his fellow officers 
who specialized in such matters, 
and it was discovered that the 
county warrants as issued were not 
in the proper legal form. The local 
banker was, therefore, told what 
must be done in order to rectify the 
situation. He talked with the county 
officials, the change was made, and 
he was then able to buy warrants 
with safety. At the same time, the 
City correspondent purchased a 
quantity too. 
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Auto Finance 
INSURANCE 


at LOW COST 


The Resolute Fire Insurance Co., 
a NEW ENGLAND STOCK COM- 
PANY, specializes in writing fire, 
theft, comprehensive and col- 
lision insurance on cars and 
trucks for banks. Our policy, cer- 
tificate and other forms are 
especially designed for this busi- 
ness. Use of Nation-wide local 
adjusters assures prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment service. 


Resolute services BANKS AND 
FINANCE FACTORS EXCLU- 
SIVELY. This intensive speciali- 
zation (which in itself effects 
economies in operation) enables 
us to render complete service, 
INCREASE PROFITS TO THE 
AGENT and protection to the 
bank or finance factor. 


















For full particulars, without obligation 
WRITE TO 


RESOLUTE FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


350 Main Street 
HARTFORD 4, CONNECTICUT 





















































For any make 
of typewriter 





















































Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters. as well as 
for other types of business machines. 

e 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 









































On page 391 of September Bank- 
ers Monthly, an express money 
order was reproduced and the cap- 
tion beside it erroneously stated 
that it was not negotiable. As a 
matter of fact, this money order is 
negotiable because following the 
name of the payee are the words “or 
order.” The form is reproduced 
here. It was emphasized in that 
issue that the words “pay to the 


| order of” or “pay to bearer” make 


an instrument negotiable if it other- 
wise conforms to the Negotiable 
Instruments Act. 

Several of our readers noticed 
that the words “or order” followed 
the name of the payee and we are 
glad to call the attention of others 
tc this fact because there are many 
negotiable instruments in which the 
words “or order” or the words “or 
bearer” follow the name of the 
payee. 

Also on page 391 was the repro- 
duction of part of a note which has 
the words “or bearer” following the 
name of the bank to which the note 
was given. This makes the note 
negotiable, but many bankers do 
not like this form because it is 
negotiable without endorsement. 
Therefore, if anyone stole it from 
the bank, it- could be negotiated 
without the bank’s endorsement. 

The safer form reads “pay to the 
order of” or “I promise to pay to 
the order of.” When the words “to 
the order of” are used, it is neces- 
sary that the instrument be endorsed 





Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 








complete details. or write Burroughs Adding 
Ma e Company, Detroit 32. Michigan. 


BILL STRAPS 





COIN WRAPPERS 





SBermmemaGeE FILES 








CARBONIZED POSTING ROLLS 





Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 






White bond Adding Machine Rolls, lint free, 
in all sizes. Send for samples and information. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y- 


This Express Money Order 


Is Negotiable 


by the payee before it can be nego- 
tiated by a third party. A person 
stealing such an instrument would 
have to forge an endorsement be- 
fore he could rightfully cash it. 


RUBBER 
mene oor LeRs 





Cant-Slip is a liquid which gives a new gripping 
surface to aging rubber rollers on typewriters. It 
prevents paper shifting and thus saves the stenog- 
rapher's time. It is easy to apply and has given 
satisfactory results for 15 years. Cant-Slip is made 
by the makers of Clar-O-Type, the type cleaner 
that cleans type quickly and thoroughly. Both these 
reliable products are non-inflammable and cost 
only 50 cents each for handy desk-drawer size. 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


16-BM HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N Y 





TRANSCRIPTION 
SUPERVISORS 


We invite you to try RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS 
ot our risk. They may be just the erasers you have 
been seeking, since they are proving their value in 
banks, everywhere. 


With RUSH-FybRgloss-ERASERS, erasures made on 


letters, will show no smudge on carbon copies, 
eliminating one erasing operation. 


Erasures on Hectograph or Fluid Duplicator Originals 
ore easily made. 


RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS are really perfect for use 
on Multilith and Offset Plates. 


They are only $5.40 per dozen, use low priced, 
long lasting FybRglass Refills and are GUARAN- 
TEED TO SATISFY or purchase price will be refunded. 


Order from your Stationer or Office Supply 
Deoler. 


. If he cannot supply promptly, send 
his name ond we will ship direct, postpaid. 
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Alexander Wall Retires 


After many years of activity in 
the bank credit field, Mr. Wall re- 
tired as secretary and treasurer of 
the Robert Morris Associates at the 
annual Fall Conference in Buffalo 
recently. 


“Alec” Wall, as he is affection- 
ately known by his host of friends 
in the banking world, has been the 
only secretary and treasurer of the 
organization since it was formed in 
1914. One of its organizers, he gave 
up a promising banking career in 
1919 for an ideal and became the 
full-time secretary and treasurer of 
the Associates. 

The Robert Morris Associates is 
a national association of commercial 
banks and bankers, which are rep- 
resented by loaning officers and 
heads of credit departments. Its 
object is to protect trade and com- 
merce by improving the methods, 
ethics, and practices in collecting, 
analyzing, and disseminating credit 
data among its members and in co- 
operation with other trade or pro- 
fessional organizations. Its head- 
quarters are in Philadelphia. 

During his time with the Asso- 
ciates Mr. Wall has written the fol- 


STEEL: © stRONG 
COLORED 
BILL STR ne 
(ontorm lo See 
Steel-Strond 
Standards 


Fi | 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 


straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “‘Steel-Strong” Standards: 
Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 
Width—1}¢ inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 


These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong”’ label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong” straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 

8 different colors for quick identification. 
FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
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lowing: 

The Banker’s Credit Manual— 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 1919 

The Banker’s Credit Manual, Re- 
vised—Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924 

Analytical Credits—Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1921 

Ratio Method of Statement An- 
alysis, co-author with R. W. 
Duning, Harper & Bros., 1928 

How to Evaluate Financial State- 
ments—Harper & Bros., 1936 

Basic Financial Statement An- 
alysis—Harper & Bros., 1942 

Mr. Wall will continue an hon- 
orary of the Associates and devote 
his time to special research in the 
credit field. 

The new secretary and treasurer, 
Raymond W. Duning, returned as 
assistant to Mr. Wall two years ago. 
In the interim period he was with 
the Northern Trust Company in 
Chicago. 


Fewer Farm Machines 
For 1944 


Much publicity has been given 
to the fact that more machinery 
will be produced for 1944 than was 
produced for 1943. It is true that 
the manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment have been authorized to build 
about twice as much as was author- 
ized for 1943, but the priority rating 
for the steel needed has been re- 
duced, and the factories are unable 
to get an additional supply. 

For this reason, it will be a good 
idea for bankers to talk with their 
farmers and machinery dealers to 
try to inspire whatever action 
seems likely to be effective to get 
the crop of 1944 properly planted 
and harvested. 

When manufacturers had a higher 
rating they were able to get the 
steel allotted to them, but with the 
lower rating, it so far has been im- 
possible to get any more than was 
used in 1943. 

Another way that bankers might 
help would be to write to the Tru- 
man Committee, Washington, D. C. 
and explain the urgent need for 
farm equipment. 


Make every unsuccessful loan 
applicant realize clearly just why 
his loan was refused. 


” Chevens Pian 
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to Finance Insurance 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


ASK FOR A 
TV TIN /LTTA 


This Neu Folder 
for BANKS with 


PERSONAL LOAN 
DEPARTMENTS 


Is Just Off Our Presses. 

Sample and Prices on 

Request. Write Today. 
* 


“The McCuLLOUGH 
COMPANY ° Inc. 


32 EAST GEORGIA STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR 


RUBBER BANDS 


To replace rubber bands we have designed 
Gummed Kraft Paper strips for packaging 
Checks, Deposit Slips, Vouchers and other docu- 
ments. In use today in thousands of banks. Send 
for samples and prices. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 
Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe a Bavelop pes. Trust 
Department Files and iles, also 
Special Bank a 

Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street Bos Ma 
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New V. P. For 
N. Y. Trust Co. 


John E. Bierwirth, president of 
The New York Trust Company, an- 
nounced the appointment of three 
senior officers and 
four junior officers. 


formerly assistant 
treasurer, was 
elected vice presi- 
dent, and Holt F. 
Callaway and Wil- 
liam W. Crehore, 
Jr., both formerly 
assistant treasur- 
ers, were appoint- 
ed assistant vice presidents. George 
W. B. Gorman was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer, William H. Osborn 
and Edward S. Peterson assistant 
secretaries and Henry Lanier, Jr., 
an assistant trust officer. 

Mr. Aldrich, a graduate of Yale, 
has been with The New York Trust 
Company since 1930 and an officer 
since 1939. He has had a wide ex- 
perience in commercial and invest- 
ment banking in which fields he will 
continue as a general officer. 





HuLBert S. ALDRICH 


Lewis F. Gordon New 
F.A.A. President 


Officers and directors of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
elected at the 28th annual conven- 
tion are the following: 

President, Lewis F. Gordon, vice 
president, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; First Vice 
President, J. Lewell Lafferty, vice 
president, Forth Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex.; Second Vice 
President, Dale Brown, assistant 
vice president, National City Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, Swayne P. Goodenough, vice 
president, Lincoln Alliance Bank & 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Treas- 


urer, Fred W. Mathison, assistant - 


vice president, National Security 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Executive Vice 
President, Preston E. Reed, 231 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
Directors: Philip K. Barker, asst. 
vice pres., Granite Trust Co., 
Quincy, Mass.; Leland C. Barry, 
asst. vice pres., Union Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Mabel S. Blan- 
ton, asst. cash., First National Bank, 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Allen Crawford, 
vice pres., Bankers Trust Co., De- 
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troit, Mich.; Robert Lindquist, Adv. 
& Pub. Off., American Natl. Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.; Rod 
MacLean, Adv. Manager, California 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; E. L. 
Pearce, Exec. vice pres., Union Na- 
tional Bank, Marquette, Mich.; Wm. 
M. Sherrill, Adv. Mgr., First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Vern C. 
Soash, Mgr. Sav. Dept., Minnesota, 
Federal Savings & Loan Assoc., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Julius J. Spindler, 
pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Highland, Ill.; G. Lorne Spry, Adv. 
Mgr., Canada Trust Co., London, 
Ont.; Geo. L. Todd, vice pres., The 
Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y.; George 
G. Ware, president, First National 
Bank, Leesburg, Fla.; Lou E. Town- 
send, asst. vice president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, Calif.; K. 
Winslow, Jr., vice pres., Seattle 
Trust & Savings Bank, Seattle, 
Wash.; Harry B. Winsor, vice pres., 
Second Federal Savings & Loan 
Assoc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Vice Presidents 
For California Bank 


Election of W. Wayne Glover and 
F. Howard Russ to vice presidents 
of California Bank has been an- 
nounced by Arch W. Anderson, 
president. Glover has been manager 
of the investment department of 
California Bank since 1938 and 
prior to that time was variously 
Pacific Coast regional director for 
C. F. Childs and Company, manager 
of the municipal bond department 
of the National City Company of 
New York, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of Brown Harriman Company, 
vice president of Shaw, Glover and 
Company, and Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Salomon Brothers and 
Hutzer. 

Widely known in eastern com- 
mercial banking circles, Russ was 
vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company in charge of that 
institution’s public and industrial 
relations department prior to his 
coming to California several years 
ago. In his new post with California 
Bank, he will continue in the public 
and industrial relations field. 


A. Key. Foster, formerly with the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings 
Company, has been made vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the First 
National Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 


Agricultural Vice President 
For Bank Of America 


Appointment of Harry McClelland 
as vice president of Bank of America 
has been announced by L. M. 
Giannini, president of the institu- 
tion. McClelland, whose chief as- 
signment will be to keep in touch 
with the various agricultural prob- 
lems of the state, succeeds Jesse W. 
Tapp, who was recently elected 
president of Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

McClelland is already widely 
known among California farmers, 
having been closely identified with 
the agricultural picture since 1931. 
In that year he left the State De- 
partment of Public Works to join 
the California Lands organization 
(now Capital Company). From 1933 
to his current appointment he was 
vice president in charge of the firm’s 
farm operations. 

McClelland will maintain his of- 
fice at the headquarters of the Bank 
of America in San Francisco. 


Advancements At 
Cleveland Trust 


Elbert Frank, manager of The 
Cleveland Trust Company’s Euclid- 
Ivanhoe branch bank, has been 
elected an assistant vice president, 
it was announced by George Gund, 
bank president, and will be asso- 
ciated with Harry G. Kraus, assist- 
ant vice president, at the main office, 
in business extension for the bank 
and its customers. 

Frank has been with the bank 21 
years, having joined its credit de- 
partment as a clerk. Successively he 
became assistant manager and then 
manager of that department. He is 
well known in banking and business 
circles. He served as president of 
the Cleveland Trust Club, employee 
organization, president of its Official 
Family Club, composed of its of- 
ficers, and last year was president 
of Cleveland Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. Prior to join- 
ing the bank he was in wholesale 
drug and railroad fields. 

Kraus has a very wide acquaint- 
ance among bankers of northern 
Ohio. He is secretary-treasurer of 
Group 9, Ohio Bankers Association. 
He comes from an old banking 
family and has long been a leading 
middle-west banker. 

P. H. McClelland, manager of the 
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bank’s St. Clair-55th office, suc- 
ceeds Frank as manager at Euclid- 
Ivanhoe, and Lorenz E, Stockhaus, 
assistant manager at St. Clair-55th, 
will become manager there. 


Fifty Years A Banker 


Victor H. Rossetti, president of 
The Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, is cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of his 
entrance into the banking field. 
Long recognized as one of Southern 
California’s most distinguished 
financial and civic leaders, Mr. Ros- 
setti began his banking career at an 
early age as a $20-per-month office 
boy with Wells Fargo and Company 


of San Francisco. 


From this humble beginning, he 
rose rapidly by application and 
study through nearly every bank- 
ing position. In 1911, he left the post 
of assistant cashier of the Wells 
Fargo Bank to come to Los Angeles 
as cashier of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los An- 
geles. During the past thirty-two 
years, he has served this institution 
as cashier, vice president and since 
1931 as president, the fourth since 
the organization of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s oldest bank in 1871. 


Mercantile-Commerce 


Entertains Mexican 


Bankers 


A three-day trust conclave of 
Mexican bankers and trust officials 
of Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis was 
held at the bank November 8, 9, and 
10. The purpose of the conclave was 
to acquaint the Mexican bankers 
with trust practices in the United 
States and to afford them an oppor- 
tunity to compare the trust and 


negotiable 


instruments 


laws 


of 


Mexico with those of the United 


States. 


Arrangements for the conclave 
were made by W. L. Hemingway, 
president, while attending the an- 
nual convention of the Mexican 
Bankers Association in Chihuahua 


a few months ago as President of 


the American Bankers Association. 


H. D. Ivey, president of the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles has announced the 
appointment of John R. Christie as 
director of Advertising and Pub- 
licity. Christie has been associated 
for the past three years with South- 
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ern California Associated News- States at the outbreak of the Civil 
papers and is well known in news- War, hence this institution was 
paper circles throughout Southern’ established in 1863 soon after the 
California. He has served for two National Bank Act was passed by 
years as vice president of the Cali- the Federal Congress while the war 
fornia Newspaper Advertising Man-_ was still in progress. 
agers Association. Doors were first opened for busi- 
ness on October 22, 1863. First Na- 
tional’s charter number is 109. The 
original capital was $110,000. 

The present capital is $1,000,000, 
which with surplus of $3,000,000 


“Oldest Southern Bank” 


“The Oldest National Bank in the 
South,” the First National Bank of 
Louisville, Kentucky, marks its and undivided profits of $273,000, 
80th year in 1943. Kentucky did not makes the capital structure $4,273,- 
secede with the other Southern 000. 


DONT BE STUMPED wy tos: 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAX PROBLEMS; GET 


MONTGOMERY'S 
FEDERAL TAXES ON ESTATES, 


TRUSTS, AND GIFTS 1943-44 


Never before has it been so urgent that every phase of the tax problem be considered 
in planning and administering estates. That is why this A-to-Z volume is, as Trusts 
and Estates comments, “virtually indispensable to the estate attorney, the tax 
accountant, the trust officer.” Based on many years’ professional experience; shows 
how to handle specific estate matters with an eye to their tax angles; coordinates 
effect of income, gift, and estate taxes. (Ready Now) Price: $7.50 








Other books you 


FEDERAL TAXES ON 
CORPORATIONS 
1943-44 


by Robert 
H. Montgomery 


22nd year of publication. 
Helps you determine a 
company’s tax position 
and strategy; offers leads 
on specific problems. Con- 
tains the bed-rock prin- 
ciples culled from thou- 
sands of corporation tax 
cases, rulings, decisions 
Helps you arrive quickly 
at correct minimum tax 


Two Volumes Price: $15 
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FINANCIAL POLICY 


OF CORPORATIONS 
by Arthur 
Stone Dewing 


Fourth Edition of this 
classic of finance. Much 
consulted by corporation 
executives, lawyers, bank- 
ers .. . nothing like it for 
those who must be up on 
trends and changes in cor- 
poration financial policy 
Covers vital topics like 
reorganization, dividend 
usage, expansion Sup- 
ported by analytical stud- 
les, first-hand investiga- 
tions. Two Vols. Price: $10 


SOUND POLICIES FOR BANK MANAGEMENT 


By Robert G. Rodkey, recognized authority on banking practices. Important, compact discussion 
for bank officers and directors of those problems of successfully operating the individual bank which 
they, as topmost managers, must deal with by fundamental policy decisions. Designed to stimulate 
réappraisal of major policies to guarantee liquidity and solvency, foster healthier public relations, 
and make the bank a constructive community influence. Deals with basic difficulties that have 
always confronted banks and with additional changes since early depression years which make 
decline in short-term commercial loans and high grade bond yields; thin- 
ning capital margins under gold influx and Federal deficit financing; risks of changing interest rates 
and depreciation of assets. 


Ready in January. 


should own 


BANK AUDITS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 


by John 
1. Millet, C.P.A. 


A standard work for 15 
years, completely revised 
and modernized. Treats 
exhaustively of procedures 
to follow in planning and 
conducting an audit, from 
start to finish. Tells what 
to cover and why: how to 
spot and handle irregulari- 
ties; how to judge a bank's 
condition. Offers specific 
ideas on internal control to 
protect the bank's interest! 

Price: $6.00 


ACCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 
3rd EDITION 
Edited by W. A. Paton 


Standard for 20 years, this 
valuable handbook is now 
completely remade and 
improved. Offers the latest 
accepted principles and 
practice. Contains 26 sec- 
tions, 1,505 pages, 6,000 
index references covering 
working methods, prac- 
tical forms, executive con- 
trols, budgets, illustrative 
procedure— everything! 
90 contributing, consult- 
ing editors. Price: $7.50 


Price: $4.00 
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The ONLY BANK 
DIRECTORY that 
breaks down Bank 
Statements . . . for 
your convenience 


The ONLY BANK 
DIRECTORY that 
segregates informa- 


tion . . . for speed 


and quick comparison in Bank Work 


RAND M°NALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


THE 


BLUE BOOK 


FOR 


71 YEARS 


AMERICA’S LEADING FINANCIAL REFERENCE BOOK | 


Official Numbering Agent — American Bankers Association 
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Changes not shown in Final 1943 Rand M°Nally Bankers Direttory indicated by an * 
NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Branches 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


National 2; State 3 
National 1; State 6 





BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation.......... ib iieade wks 


Through Absorption 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued. ............... 


oe a see National 3; State 3 


National 1; State 3 
State 2 





.........National 4; State 8 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 
Branches 


Bauxite 
Benton State Bank, Tellers Window of 
Benton State Bank, Benton, Ark 
(Pat Orr, Manager, Will open about 
October 1, 1943) 

Havana 

‘Bank of Havana - 
(In process of voluntary liquidation. 
ag ~ Oe eailates deposits September 


CALIFORNIA 


Camp Pendleton 
Bank of America National Trust & 
parla = Camp Pendleton Bank- 
pi ee | Office, Agency of Ocean- 

at e Branc 
(Opened August 27, 1943. 
Hoover Manager.) 

Camp Young 
Bank of © merica National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp Young Banking 
Facility Office—Agency of Indio 
Branch 
(H. F. Taylor, Manager) 

Muroc 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Army Air Base Bank- 
ing Facility Office—Agency of Lan- 
caster Branch 
(Opened September 20, 1943) 

Ocean Park 
California Bank, Ocean Park Branch 
of California Bank, Los 
Calif. 
(Discontinued October 9, 1943. Busi- 
ness transferred to and consolidated 
with Santa Monica Office) 

Pleasanton 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office 
at Naval Personnel Distribution Cen- 
ter 
(Opened October 18, 1943. F. L. Hud- 
son, Manager) 

San Diego 

‘Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Five Points Branch, 
eg Andrews St 90-1406 
(J. Stewart, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber Fis 1943) 

Stockton 
American Trust Co., First Stockton 
Office 90-105 
(G. D. Kennedy, Vice President, J. L. 
Watters, Manager. Succeeded The 
First National Bank of Stockton, 
which was consolidated with Amcrican 
Trust Co., August 31, 1943) 

Stockton 
First National Bank 
(Consolidated with American Trust 
Co., August 31, 1943 and now operated 
as First Stockton Office of American 
Trust Co.) 

Victorville 

‘Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Victorville Army Fly- 
ing School Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Victorville Branch 
(J. J. Young, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 1, 1943) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Springdale 

2 ringdale Bank & Trust Co... .51-335 
erged with Stamford Industrial 

voake Stamford, as The Springdale 
Bank’ & Trust Co., Stamford, July 19, 
1943) 

Stamford 
The Springdale Bank & bide He oe. 
(Capital, Common $125,000, Preferred 

$21,000, ‘Surplus and Profits $25,615. 
Conrad A. Lund, President, W. S. Mer- 
lette, Treasurer. Merger of Springdale 
Bank & Trust Co., Springdale and 
Stamford Industrial Bank, Stamford, 
effective July 19, 1943) 

Stamford 
Stamford ag Bank 
(Merged with Springdale 
Trust Co., Springdale as The Spring- 
dale Bank & Trust Co., Stamford, July 
19, 1943) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
*Wilmington Trust Company, New 
Castle Army Air Base Bank Facility.. 
(W. M. Davis, Assistant Treasurer, 
Paul L. Culver, Assistant Manager. 
Opened November 1, 1943) 


FLORIDA 


Camp Gordon Johnston 
Florida Bank at Port St. Joe, Banking 
Facility Office of Florida Bank at Port 
St. Joe, Port St. Joe, Fla 
(Wm. . Cook, Manager. 
about October 15, 1943) 
Dale Mabry Field 
Lewis State Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of Lewis State Bank, Tallahas- 
see, 
Miami 
American Bank & Trust Co.... 
(Converted to American 
Bank, October 15, 1943) 
Miami 
‘American National Bank - 
(Capital $400,000. H. B. Oliver, Presi- 
dent, J. W. Roberts, Acting Cashier. 
Conversion of American Bank & Trust 
Co., effective October 15, 1943) 


To open 


. 63-527 
National 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

*Fulton National Bank, Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital Banking Facility, Agency 
of Peachtree Road Office............. 
(Charles R. Storm, in charge. Opened 
October 18, 1943) 

Blairsville 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank (Private 
Bank—not Inc 64-1210 
(Capital $3,000. Alice Shuler, Cashier. 
Opened October 19, 1943) 

Darien 
The Industrial Bank of Georgia (Pri- 
vate bank—not I 64-1189 
(Liquidated voluntarily. Deposit lia- 
bilities paid off) 


Total 1 


Eatonton 
tng Peoples Bank (Private Bank—not 
In 64-1209 
(A F. Adams, Cashier. Opened July 
15, 1943) 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

*Lake Shore National Bank . 
(J. R. Frey, President, H. M. Matson, 
Cashier. Will be a conversion of Lake 
Shore Trust & Savings Bank, effective 
December 1, 1943) 

Chicago 

*Lake Shore Trust & Savings oe 


(Converting to Lake Shore National 
Bank on December 1, 1943) 

Kansas 
Kansas State Bank - 
(Capital $25,000. B. W. Honnold, Presi- 
dent, Geo. H. Givens, Cashier. To open 
September 11, 1943) 

Maywood 
First National 


(Capital $125,000. Louis E. Nelson, 
President, James C. Lorr, Cashier. 
Charter issued September 7, 1943) 

Metamora 
Metamora National Bank 70-1456 
(Capital $50,000. S. M. Snyder, Presi- 
dent, J. C. Snyder, Cashier. Conversion 
of Metamora State Bank, effective 
August 25, 1943) 

Metamora 
Metamora State Bank 70-1456 
(Converted to Metamora National 
Bank, effective August 25, 1943) 

Pawnee 
Bank of Pawnee 70-2175 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,250. Dominic Frisina, President, 
O. L. Asselmeir, Cashier. To open about 
November 1, 1943) 

Plano 
Community Bank of Plano... 
(Louis A. Sears, President, M. 
ricksen, Cashier. 
1943) 

Riverside 
Riverside National Bank 70-1549 
(Capital $100,000. T. W. Merritt, presi- 
dent, I. R. Ocheltree, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Riverside State Bank, effective 
October 1, 1943) 

Riverside 
‘Riverside State Bank 
(Converted to Riverside 
Bank, October 1, 1943) 


INDIANA 


Bank of Maywood 


70-2170 


. 70-2169 
J. Hen- 
Opened October 1, 


70-1549 
National 


Baer Field 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co., 
Banking Facility Office of Lincoln 
= Bank & Trust Co., Ft. Wayne, 
n 
(Bert A. Timma, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 4, 1943) 
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Ft. Benjamin Harrison 
Merchants National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Merchants National 


Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.......... eves 
(Jno. J. Kelly, Manager, Wm. K. 
Roberts, Assistant Manager. Opened 
July 26, 1943) 
Gary 

Gary National Bank............ 71-145 
(Capital 000. W. W. Gasser, Presi- 
dent, F. Tyler, Cashier. Conversion 


of Gary Nitate Bank, Gary, 
August 18, 1943) 
Gary 
Gary National Bank, Central Branch, 
BELO BORE WAS «0c ccccccesvececesceece 
(Conversion of Gary State Bank, 
Central Branch, effective August 18, 
1943) . 
Gary 
Gary National Bank, Glen Park 
Branch, 3808 Broadway..........++--. 
(Conversion of Gary State Bank, Glen 


effective 


Park Branch, effective August 18, 
1943) 

Gary , 
Gary State Bank... .cccecccceses 71-145 


(Converted to Gary National Bank, 


August 18, 1943) 


Gary 
Gary State Bank, Central Branch, 1710 
PORE WOD 6 ciccccncvcerssccevcevtscces 
(Converted to Gary National Bank, 
Central Branch, effective August 18. 
1943) 

Gary 
Gary State Bank, Glen Park Branch, 
BEOE BrosGway ....ccccccccccccccsccees 
(Converted to Gary National Bank, 
sien Park Branch, effective August 18, 
194 


Upland 
Citizens State Bank, Branch of Citi- 
zens State Bank, erences ine. 


(Assets and liabilities purchased by 
(new) Upland Bank, Upland, which 
will open October 25, 1943) 
Upland 

The Upland Bank.........ce- 71-1314 
(Capital $35,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. P. E. Hodson, President, D. E. 
Reynolds, Cashier. Will open October 
25, 1943. Purchasing assets and liabil- 
ities of the Upland Branch of The 
Citizens State Bank, Fairmount, Ind.) 


KANSAS 
Camp Phillips 
*Farmers National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Farmers National 
ee. GEOR, TOME... ccccccscceesonce 


(R. W. Wilson, Manager, Robert Wor- 
ley, Assistant Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 20, 1943) 


Fort Riley 
First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Junction 
Tn. i pne ns eh ed naeed eecicah oeeee 
(Opened August 1943) 

Riley 

Se. Oe MOREE cc cavsenceess 83-660 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 23, 1943) 

Sawyer 
Sawyer State Bank........... 83-1029 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after October 9, 1943) 


LOUISIANA 
Eunice 
Tri-Parish Bank & Trust Co........6. 
(Capital $75,000. Dr. Harry Jenkins, 
President. To open in October) 


North Camp Polk 
Rapides Bank & Trust Co., Banking 
Facility Office of Rapides Bank & 
Trust Co., Alexandria, La............ 
(N. L. Fisher, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 16, 1943) 


MICHIGAN 
Falmouth 
Falmouth Bank, Private........ 74-639 
(Liquidating. No business transacted 
after August 31, 1943) 


MINNESOTA 
Spring Grove 
State Bank of Spring Grove...75-464 
(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 
September 23, 1943) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Camp McCain 
Grenada Bank, Camp McCain Branch 
Office of Grenada Bank, Grenada, Miss. 
if m_ Manager. Opened July 
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MISSOURI 

Camp Crowder — 
First National Bank, Banking Facility 
— of First National Bank, Joplin, 
“re W. Adams, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 1943) 

Green City 
Parmarte BARE «csc aceesncsees 80-1816 
(Capital $25,000. B. L. Stutler, Presi- 
dent, T. S. Hardinger, Cashier. To open 
about November 1, 1943) 

Jefferson Barracks \< 
Boatmen’s National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Boatmen’s National 
Bank, Bt. LOUls, Mess ccccecccscescece 
(Samuel J. Argent, Jr., Manager. 
Opened October 12, 1943) 

Kansas City 
Westport Avenue Bank......... 18-55 
(Changed title to Westport Bank, Sep- 
tember 14, 1943) 

Kansas City 
Weert . TO, 66 dees ee povenéan 18-55 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$197,000. Don Ricksecker, President, 
Cc. L. Wiberg, Cashier. Change in title 
of Westport Avenue Bank, effective 
September 14, 1943) 

Portiand 
DE OE FORTIN 6 sé 50.65 000005 80-1170 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 1, 1943) 

Unionville 
Marshall National Bank........ 80-331 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 30, 1943) 


NEBRASKA 
Battle Creek 


Battle Creek State Bank...... 76-1352 
(Capital $12,500, Surplus and Profits 
$3,500. B. E. Adkins, President, E. H. 
en Cashier. Opened September 1, 
194 

Benedict 
First National Bank........... 76-653 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by First 
National Bank, York, Nebr. Reported 
October 9, 1943) 

Hampton 

*Firat National Bank... .....s« 76-742 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Octo- 
ber 18, 1943) 

Henderson 
Henderson State Bank ....... 76-1353 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $3,000. Dean 
Sack, President, H. D. Kroeker, Cash- 
ier. Opened October 13, 1943) 


NEVADA 
Austin 


Lander County Bank............ 94-30 
(Merged with Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, Elko, Nevada, July 31, 1943 and 
operated as a branch) 

Austin 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Branch of 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, Nev. 
(Succeeded Lander County Bank which 
merged with Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, Elko, Nev., July 31, 1943) 

Battle Mountain 
Battle Mountain State Bank..... 94-32 
(Merged with Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, Elko, Nev., August 5, 1943 and 
operated as a branch) 

Battle Mountain 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Branch of 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, Nev. 
(Succeeded Battle Mountain State 
Bank, Battle Mountain which merged 
with Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, 
August 5, 1943) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 


Manufacturers Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard branch of Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., New York, Borough 
Of Manhattaw ....ccccccccccccccccess 

t Sees August 18, 1943) 

asie 

*First National Bank............ 50-954 
(Voluntary liquidation October 23, 
1943. Absorbed by First National Bank, 
Whitney Point) 

New York 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch at 90 Broad St............se0- 
(Closed at close of business October 2, 
1943 and business transferred to Main 


The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Branch at 2114 Broad- 
TWO so 0hudes bKESRAMER Es 0 can dereetedsee 
(Discontinued at close of business 
September 25, 1943) 
New York 

The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Ninety-sixth Street 
Branch (Madison Ave. at 96th St...... 
(Branch authorized to discontinue at 
close of business September 11, 1943) 








New York 
Marine Midland Trust Co., Yorkville 
Office at 207 E. 86th St................ 
(Taken over by Manufacturers Trust 
Co. and business transferred to its 
Yorkville Office at 1511 Third Ave., 
August 31, 1943) 

Orangeburg 
Bank of Westchester, Camp Shanks 
Banking Facility Office of Bank of 
Westchester, YonkersS...........++++- 
(Opened August 12, 1943. 
Weir, Manager) 

Rome 
*Farmers National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany opened a Banking Facility Office 
* ~— Army Air Field, October 12, 

43. 

Watertown 
Jefferson County National Bank.50-181 
(Absorbed by Watertown National 
Bank, September 25, 1943. North Side 
Branch of Jefferson County National 
Bank will be operated as a branch of 
Watertown National Bank) 

Watertown 
Jefferson County National Bank, North 
BO: DO 0 on 6s decsswrcevearestss 
(Head Office and branch absorbed by 
Watertown National Bank which re- 
ceived a new certificate to operate a 
branch at 501 Mill St.) 

Watertown 
Watertown National Bank, Branch at 
ee WEEN Wile 62.044 pag ecaessuuhucteaedan 
(Branch authorized and certificate is- 
sued September 25, 1943) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Salisbury 


Morris Plan Bank.............. 66-947 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. Succeeded Salisbury Morris 
Plan Co. which amended its charter to 
a accounts, September 
Salisbury 
Salisbury Morris Plan Co............. 
(Changed title to Morris Plan Bank 
and charter amended to accept check- 
ing accounts, September 1, 1943) 
Spencer 
Morris Plan Bank, Branch of Morris 


Thomas 


Plan Bank, Salisbury, N. C.....66-948 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Nome 
Nome State Bank............. 77-1075 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 1, 1943) 

Portland 
The First and Farmers Bank...77-682 


(Conversion of First and Farmers Na- 

tional Bank, August 30, 1943) 
Portland 

First and Farmers National as 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Au- 
gust 30, 1943. Converted to The First 


and Farmers Bank) 


OHIO 

Dayton 

*Winters National Bank and _ Trust 
Company, Air Service Command Bank 
i FPO TT ert e  ee eee 
(F. A. Collins,.Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 23, 1943) 

Nelsonville 
Citizens Central Bank.......... 56-428 
(Converted to The First National Bank 
of Nelsonville, October 15, 1943) 

Nelsonville 
The First National Bank of Nelson- 
CRO. 0.60 05s er chéctghsetesinctantd 56-428 
(Capital $50,000. S. E. Dean, President, 
Pp. B. Weller, Cashier. Conversion of 

ion 7 Central Bank, October 15, 


OKLAHOMA 
Agra 


ee DOME GF AGG. cicccccccti 86-663 
(Changed title and location to The 
Wellston State Bank, Welliston, Okla., 
after purchasing the Wellston Na- 
tional Bank, Wellston, Okla., Septem- 
ber 1943) 
Wellston 
Weliston National Bank....... 86-531 


mae liquidation September 10, 
Wellston 

Wellston State Bank ........ 86-531 

(Change in title and location of The 

Bank of Agra, Agra after purchasing 

the Wellston National Bank, Wells- 

ton, September 1943) 


OREGON 
Roseburg 
*Douglas National Bank......... 96-45 
(Merged with United States National 
Bank, Portland, November 1, 1943 and 
business transferred to its Roseburg 
Branch) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Conshohocken 

-Tradesmen’s National Bank... .60-578 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit liabil- 
ity will be assumed by First National 
Bank October 30, 1943) 

Philadelphia 

*First National Bank, Eighth National 


Office, Girard Ave. and 2nd St......... 

(Discontinued on October 30, 1943) 
Spangler 

Keystone Bank..........+++++- 60-1582 


(Dissolved voluntarily September 1943) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 
*Mechanics National Bank........ 57-9 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Octo- 
ber 23, 1943. Deposit liabilities assumed 
and acceptable assets purchased by the 
Industrial Trust Company) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Union 


Union County Bank............ 67-735 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Jno. M. Little, President, P. J. 
Free, Vice President and Cashier. To 
open September 15, 1943) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colome 
Bam of COmegaes occ ckcsciececes 78-641 
(Will enter voluntary liquidation when 
(new) Citizens Bank of Colome opens 
about November 1, 1943) 
Colome 
Citizens Bank of Colome........ 78-899 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $7,500. R. B. 
Woolhiser, President, A. C. Stenson, 
Loeewer. Will open about November 1, 
) 


Hurley 

‘Hurley State Bank............ 78-898 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. R. L. Rayburn, President, 
Enoch G. Breen, Cashier) 

Provo 


Southern Hills Bank, Branch of South- 
ern Hills Bank, Edgemont, S. D 
(Opened August 14, 1943) 


TENNESSEE 


Dyersburg 

*First-Citizens National Bank opened a 
Banking Facility Office at Dyersburg 
Army Air Base, August 26, 1943...... 
(A. E. Caldwell, Manager, Mrs. A. E. 
Caldwell, Assistant Manager) 


Oakridge 

-Hamilton National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Hamilton National 
Bank, Knoxville, Tenn. ...........++.+:. 


(C. O. Carpenter, Manager, Floyd E. 
Carringer, Assistant Manager. Opened 
September 27, 1943) 


TEXAS 


Gainesville ° 
First National Bank in Dallas, Camp 
Howze Banking Facility Office of First 
National Bank in Dallas, Tex......... 
(S P. Rawlins, Manager. To open about 
October 1, 1943) 

Grand Saline 

*State National Bank........... 88-692 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Octo- 
ber 11, 1943) 

Heidenheimer 


*Heidenheimer State Bank..... 88-1096 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 21, 1943. All deposits being 
paid in full) 

Houston 

-Heights State Bank.............. 35-87 


(Capital $100,000. W. H. Baugh, Presi- 
dent, W. L. Fly, Vice President and 
Cashier. To open November 1, 1943) 


Randolph Field 
Broadway National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Broadway National 
Bank, Alamo Heights, Tex............ 

Waelder 

*Citizens State Bank........... 88-1337 
(Voluntary liquidation September 21, 
1943. All deposits being paid in full) 


VERMONT 
Wolcott 
Lamoille County Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Branch of Lamoille County Sav- 
ws Bank & Trust Co., Hyde Park, 
t. 


VIRGINIA 
Palmyra 


‘Bank of Fluvanna, Inc......... 68-413 
(Purchased by National Bank & Trust 
Co. at Charlottesville, Va., Charlottes- 
ville, who established a branch at 
Palmyra) 


December, 1943 


Palmyra 


*National Bank & Trust Co. at Char- 
lottesville, Va., Palmyra Branch...... 
(Succeeded Bank of Fluvanna, Inc., 
Palmyra, which was purchased by 
National Bank & Trust Co. at Char- 
lottesville, Va., Charlottesville) 

Winchester 
‘Union Bank.......cseceecseee - 68-188 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed Sep- 
tember 15, 1943. Certain assets sold to 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
August 17, 1943) 


WASHINGTON 
Bellevue 
*Bellevue State Bank........... 98-468 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $3,000. C. 
Beadon Hall, President, John I. Miller, 
Cashier) 
Monroe 


‘The First National Bank of Everett, 
Branch of The First National Bank of 
Everett, Everett, Wash. ... ae 
(Branch authorized October 2, 1943. 
Succeeded First National Bank which 
was absorbed by The First National 
Bank of Everett, Everett, Wash. Octo- 
ber 2, 1943) 

Monroe 

*The First National Bank of whores 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Octo- 
ber 2, 1943. Absorbed by First National 
Bank of Everett who established a 
branch at Monroe 

Snohomish 

*First National Bank of Everett, Branch 
of First National Bank of Everett, 
Everett, Wash. ...........+22+.-98-74 
(O. K. Aamodt, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened September 27, 1943. 
Succeeded First National Bank of 
Snohomish which was absorbed by 
First National Bank of Everett, Ev- 
erett, September 25, 1943) 

Snohomish 

*First National Bank of Sache 
(Absorbed by the First National Bank, 
Everett, Wash., September 25th and a 
branch was opened at Snohomish on 
September 27, 1943) 

Spokane 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Spokane Army Air Depot Banking 
Facility Office. ......sseeeeeesee 22868 
(J. C. Ferguson, Manager. To open 
about October 1, 1943) 


WISCONSIN 


Camp Douglas 

*Hustler-Camp Douglas Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Hustler..... 
(Succeeded by New Lisbon State Bank, 
Paying and Receiving Station of New 
Lisbon, when Head Office was ac- 
quired by New Lisbon State Bank, 
October 23, 1943) 

Camp Douglas 

*New Lisbon State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of New Lisbon..... 
(Succeeded Hustler-Camp Douglas 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Hustler, when Head Office was 
acquired by New Lisbon State Bank, 
New Lisbon, October 23, 1943) 

Dodge 

*State Bank of Arcadia, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Arcadia......... 
(Discontinued as of close of business 
October 30, 1943) 

Hustler 

*Hustler-Camp Douglas Bank... .79-567 
(Acquired by New Lisbon State Bank, 
New Lisbon, October 23, 1943 and 
operated as a Paying and Receiving 
Station) 

Hustler 

*New Lisbon State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of New Lisbon..... 
(Succeeded Hustler-Camp Douglas Bank, 
Hustler, which was acquired by New 
Lisbon State Bank, New Lisbon, Octo- 
ber 23, 1943) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Swifton 
Bank of Tuckerman, Teller’s Window 
of Tuckerman. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Pablo e 

*Bank of Pinole, Branch of Crockett. 
CONNECTICUT 


Bradley Field 
+ First National Bank, Banking Facilit 
Office of First National Bank, Suffield. 


ES ee ——— + ayy er errr, Se adi ta ath ac cone 
a a ae SL a te, 


FLORIDA 
Okeechobee 
Okeechobee County Bank. 
GEORGIA 
Damascus 


¥ Damascus State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. W. H. Haddock and 
E. L. Lewis, correspondents) 


ILLINOIS 
Camp Grant 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Banking Facility Office of Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Rockford. 


INDIANA 
Hammond 
t*Hoosier State Bank. 
Shelburn 


T*Peoples State Bank, Branch of Farm- 
ersburg.. 


KENTUCKY 
Bowman Field 
7 Louisville Trust Co., Banking Facility 


Otfice of Louisville Trust Co., Louis- 
ville. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Progressive Industrial Bank, 222 Car- 
ondelet St.......... enestines oeee 14-72 
(W. J. Fischer, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 
Hallock 


Northwestern State Bank of Hallock. 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $10,000. J. R. Chappel and 
C. D. Tearse, Winona, Minn., corres- 
pondents) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hickory 


TNewton County Bank, Newton, Miss., 
Hickory Branch Office. 


MISSOURI 
Blue Springs 
t*Blue Springs Bank. 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 

t*Manufacturers Trust Company opened 
See eT — in the Naval 

othing epot at $8r Ave. 

28th St., Sreokiyn. ~~ oe 

Rome 

Tt Farmers National Bank & Trust Co., 
Plans to open a banking facility of- 
fice at the Military Post Office Bldg. 
near Gate 1, Rome Army Air Field. 


OKLAHOMA 
Hugo 


t Citizens State Bank. 
(J. B. Cobb, President) 


SOUTH D 
Herreid unre: 
t Campbell County State Bank. 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. R. 
White, corresponden:) . —_— 


TEXAS 
Turkey 
Peoples State Bank. 
WASHINGTON 
Richland 


*Seattle-First National Bank Richland 
Branch of Spokane & Eastern Division 
otf Seattle-First National Bank Spo- 
kane, Wash. ‘ 


FDIC Changes 


4 ARKANSAS 
Bauxite—Benton State Bank, Branch 
ade PRR peepaine giepiicr tar Add 

et abies Add “head office” 

Havana—Bank of Havana...... Delete 

*Swifton—Bank of Tuckerman, Branch 
of Tuckerman Add 


CALIFORNIA 
*Galt—Bank of Galt............. Delete 
*Ocean Park—**California Bank, Branch 
OF OD BRM ce scccceccucal Delete 


*Stockton—*The First National Bank of 
MOGGMOOR ce ndiceusatasasacwaen Delete 
CONNECTICUT 
*Hartford—The Riverside Trust Com- 
DOR ovcenstchancisseacecenseansae Add 
*Springdale—**The Springdale Bank and 
BEGUM COMMON s cv cvccesicvccent Delete 
*Stamford—**The Springdale Bank and 


TPES COMBOEG so i.occcccivccucdenen Add 
FLORIDA 
*Miami—**American Bank and Trust 
COGNOGT - oa 64,0450 0460 05 betnenan Delete 
*Miami—*American National Bank of 
ENE oo o's cbede caw dics oe ereeeeie Add 
*Orlando—Florida Bank at Orlando.... 
ibnc weds tebsecianeatcesatenuewe Add** 
IDAHO 
*Challis—Custer County Bank...... Add 




















ILLINOIS 
*Kansas—Kansas State Bank 
*Maywood—*First National Bank of 

Maywood 
*Metamora—Metamora State Bank.... 


*Metamora—-Metamora National Bank 
Ad 


*Riverside—*Riverside National 


A 
*Riverside—Riverside State Bank. Delete 


INDIANA 
*Akron—The State Bank of Akron ‘ 
A 


*Fort Wayne—Dime Trust and Savings 
Bank .Add* 
*Gary—**The Gary State Bank— head 
office and 2 branches Delete 
*Gary—*Gary National Bank—head — 


“Bank and Trust Genesee 
*Sunman Peoples Bank 


*Clarksville—Iowa State Bank 
Add “head office” 
*Kesley—Iowa State Bank, Branch of 
Clarksville Add 
*Maquoketa—**Jackson State Savings 
Bank Delete 
*Waterloo—Peoples Savings Bank.Add 


KANSAS 


*Frankfort—*The Citizens 
Bank of Frankfort 
*Herington—Bank of Herington.Add** 
*Holyrood—The Bank of weer ub 
*Turon—The Farmers State Bank. Delete 
*Turon—State Bank of Turon....Delete 
*Turon—Turon State Bank........./ Add 


National 


KENTUCKY 


*Corydon—Bank of Herington...Add** 
*Mackville—Farmers Bank of Mackville 


Delete 
*Mackville—Sprinefield 
Branch of Springfield 
*Springfield—Springfield State Bank. 
Add “head office” 


LOUISIANA 


*Rayne—Rayne State Bank & Trust 
Company f 


MARYLAND 


*Baltimore—The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany—head office and 7 branches.... 
Add 1 branch 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*East Walpole—**Norfolk County Trust 
Company, Branch of Brookline. .Add 

*Walpole—**Norfolk County Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Brookline Add 

*Walpole—Walpole Trust 
head office 


Company— 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 
*Centerville—The Wolf Bros. State Bank 


*Lincoln Park—The State Savings Bank 
of Lincoln Park Add** 

*Niles—**State Bank of 

*Saline—The Saline Sates Bank. Add** 


MINNESOTA 
*Spring Grove—State Bank of Spring 
Grove Delete 
MISSISSIPPI 
*Biloxi—First Bank of Biloxi 


*Biloxi—*The First National Bank of. 
Biloxi Delete - 


*Corinth—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
DIAL GE eho oka poh s.cbenne nee taa Delete 


*Hattiesburg—Citizens Bank of Hatties- 


MISSOURI 
*Caledonia—The Bank of Caledonia.... 


*Cardwell—Cardwell State Bank...Add 
*Milo—Bank of Milo 
*Kansas City—Westport Avenue Bank 


*Kansas City—**Westport Bank. Delete 

*Pleasant Hill—Citizens State Bank of 
Pleasant Hill 

*Portland—Bank of Portland... .Delete 

*Unionville—*The Marshall National 
Bank of Unionville Delete 


576 


NEBRASKA 


*Eddyville—Eddyville State Bank. Delete 
*Eustis—Farmers State Bank....Add** 
*Nemaha—Bank of Nemaha.....Delete 
*York—York State Bank.... 


NEVADA 


*Austin—Lander County Bank...Delete 
= Mountain—Battie Mountain State 
an 
*Battle Mountain—**Nevada Bank of 
Commerce, Branch of Elko.......Add 
*Boulder City—Bank of Nevada, “Branch 
of Las Vegas Add 
*Elko—**Nevada Bank of Commerce... 
Add “head office” 
of Nevada—head 


NEW JERSEY 


*Paterson—United States Trust Company 
of Paterson—head office and 
branches 


*Albany—The Abany Exchange Savings 
Bank Add 


*Albany—Home Savings Bank of ys 
City of Albany .Add 

*Albany—** Mechanics Farmers’ 
Bank of Albany 

*Albany—The National Savings Bank of 
the City of Albany err 

*Amsterdam—Amsterdam Savings er 


*Auburn—Auburn Savings Bank.. “tae 

*Auburn—Cayuga County Savings = 

*Beacon—Beacon Savings Bank—head 
office and branch 


*Binghamton—The Binghamton Savings 
Bank Add 


dd 

*Buffalo—The Western Savings Panic of 
Buffalo Add 
*Catskill—Catskill Savings Bank...Add 
*Cohoes—Cohoes Savings Bank....Add 
*Cortland—Cortland Savings Bank.Add 
*Dibbs Ferry—The Greenburgh Savings 
Bank Add 


*Ellenville—Ellenville Savings a 


*Fulton—Fulton Savings 
*Geneva—Geneva Savings Bank.... 
*Goshen—Goshen Savings Bank. 
*Hudson—The Hudson City Savings In- 
stitution Add 
*Ithaca—Ithaca Savings Bank 
*Kingston—*The First National Bank 
of Rondout Delete 
*Kingston—Kingston Savings es ‘a 


*Kingston—Rondout Savings Bank.Add 
*Kingston—The Ulster County Savings 
Institution Add 
*Lisle—*The First National Bank of 
Lisle Add 
*Lockport—The Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank Add 
*Lockport—Lockport Trust 
Company 
*Mamaroneck—The Union Savings Bank 
of Westchester County 
*Middletown—Middletown Savings ar 
Aa 
*Mount Vernon—East Chester Savings 
Bank 
*Newburgh—The Newburgh Savings 
. * Saeaboh pion Race Wan cnn gaie Cnee Add 
*New Paltz—New Paltz Savings — 
odalh D3 Rddie SACO aeaeE Te 4 1uWE ESSN de 
*New Rochelle—People’s Bank for Sav- 
ings of New Rochelle.,........... Add 
*Brooklyn—*The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York—8 
branches Delete 1 branch 
*New York—*The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York—head office 
and 30 branches Delete 1 branch 
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GET READY 
FOR “44! 


Post-war planning will largely depend on tors struggle along with inadequate, make- 
the records you keep today. Those records shift filing equipment! Their speed and accu- 
must be kept accurate... and immediately racy can now be greatly increased by the 
available at all times! As records grow... addition of a few new GUARDSMAN 
and how they do in these war times... they wood files. 


must be housed properly! Yes, now!...for GUARDSMAN 
No longer need your file opera- cabinets are ready for immediate 
delivery... without priority! Not 
just in four or five styles but in 
every type and size...and they 
look exactly like steel cabinets. We 
have on hand the world’s most 
IMM E DIAT E D ELIVE RY complete line of wood filing cabi- 
of nets...priced right to provide amaz- 
ingly low cost per filing inch! 


GUARDSMAN The GUARDSMAN is not a 
one a “substitute for the duration”! In- 
Filing Cabinets genious construction details have 
made this a product of skilled 
craftsmanship... built for many 
years of trouble-free performance. 
Small wonder that hundreds of 
business concerns have chosen 
GUARDSMAN after exhaustive 

competitive tests. 


Call our nearest branch office to- 
day and tell them when you'd like 
your files delivered. Or, if you pre- 
fer fuller information, write for your 
free copy of “Filing Equipment in 
Wood”—a complete description 
of GUARDSMAN in every style. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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